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and a new Guster record 
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Rookie shooters feel the skeet 
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Connect with a local Navigator like Ali if you have 
questions about Open Enrollment. 

Open Enrollment is when you can enroll in a plan for the first time or 
make changes to your existing plan. If you're happy with your current 
plan and don't have any changes to report, you do not need to contact 
Vermont Health Connect to stay covered. Have questions or not sure 
what to do next? We'll connect you to local, in-person support. 


AIDAN MATTOX • BCBG 
AMANDA UPRICHARD • ALEXIA ADMOF 
ABS BY ALLEN SCHWARTZ • LAUNDRY 
SUSANA MONACO • VELVET 
ADRIANNA PAPELL • TART COLLECTIOI 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street I Burlington, VT 
eccoclothesboutique.com I 802.860.2220 


VERMONT 

HEALTH 1-855-899-9600 (TOLL-FREE) 
CONNECT WWW.VERMONTHEALTHCONNECT.GOV 






family owned since 1978 


current fit. 


2 DAY - Shearling Event 

20% off ANY Shearling lined product 
November 22nd & 23rd 
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DanformShoesVT.com OG 
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PIS OF SIX DAYSIES 

SMOKED MEM » LIBM10HS • BREWERY • 

"Best beer town in New England.'' • Boston flobe 


November 14th-23rd 


CIDER 

WEEK 


VERMONT 


Three ciders on draft and lotsa bottles and cans. 
Drink It Up! 

Friday ■ Monday at 1 1 30AM - 


E 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


SKI • SNOWBOARD • BIKE • RUN 


No More Sore, Aching Feet 

because of poor-fitting boots 


Our trained professional staff 
will gladly inspect your 


All new boots 
include our 
Skirack Fit 
Guarantee. 


5 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack.com 


INFO@FA8MHOUSETG.COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Wednesday, November 26th 

Our annual Thanksgiving Eve throwdown with 


the boys from Cali. Featuring brews like: 

Hairy 

Eyeball & Undercover Investigation Shul 

down 


+ some heady IPAs. 

Bonus! Chef Joe will be whipping up a bunch of 
from around the country. 

FARMH0USETG.COM 







dear^i/lucy. 


2014 


2014 


2 SHOWS! 


38 church street, burlmgton, vt | 802.862.5126 | dearluoyt 
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Independent & Assisted Living, Reflections Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only 
Vermont can offer, our community is the perfect place 
to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


2014-2015 SEJSS0N 


ONE CHRISTMAS 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


Vermont living at \ts finest. 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 

Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com tsl k 
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The team looking to redevelop the Moran Plant into a 
public space has been pitching potential big-pocket 
donors, and on Monday they said they had promising 
news. With $1.4 million pledged so far. they proclaimed 
their $11 million fundraising goal 'achievable." reporter 
Alicia Freese wrote in Seven Days’ Off Message blog. 

As part of a scheduled feasibility study, the poten- 
tial Moran developers hired a private firm, Resilient 
Philanthropy, to assess how much they could raise 
through charitable donations. In a brief letter to the 
mayor, the firm documented meetings with potential 
philanthropists — both in and beyond Burlington — 
who are capable of writing large checks for six or seven 
figures. The names and details of those conversations 
werent released. 

The hulking seven-story brick building on the 
shore of Lake Champlain used to be a coal-burn- 
ing power plant. Since it was decommis- 
sioned in 1986. there have been various 
plans to redevelop it into a concert hall. 
a brewery, a museum and 


This time around, "New Moran." which is set up as a 
nonprofit, envisions event space, a "market hall" and 
workspaces for local organizations. 

Last March, Burlington voters agreed to bolster the 
plan with $6.3 million in tax increment financing. Since 
then, the total estimated project cost has increased 
from $26 million to $34 million. Developers hope to 
take advantage of $14 mil lion in federal tax credits and 
grants, and $2 million in loans or investments from 
foundations. 

Tad Cooke and Erick Crockenberg hatched the plan 
while they were still undergrads at the 
University of VermonL "Redeveloper" 
and real estate Investor Charlie 

.V J .j Tipper joined tire effort soon after 

/ Moyor Mho Weinberger 

who plans to cue the wreck- 
ing ball f this Old fails. 
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MADAME PRESIDENT 

It’s a girl! 

Middlebury College 
announced that 
Duke University 
dean Laurie L. 

Patton will become 
its first female 
president 


SMILEY FACE 

Sen. Bernie Sanders 
seemed downright 
jovial talking 
about his possible 
presidential run 
on Monday’s “The 
Colbert Report." 

Take that, 
billionaire class. 


WELCOME. 


306 


TOPFIVE 
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tweet of 
the week: 

@>FletcherAllen 

AVENGE ME 

h 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTER ®SEVEN_DAY5 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAVSVT.COM/TWITTER 




Personalized bam board 
signs and planks... 

A perfectly thoughtful 
holiday gift. 

Made in New England. 


FURNITURE 


372 N. Winooski Ave. 

ivw.samswoodfumiture.a 


E Facebook 


Christopher & banks 


the gift of grooming 
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WORDS TO THE WEIRD. 
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LAND GRAB 

It’s time to find a creative way to save 
this amazing piece of land from devel- 
opment and preserve it for future gen- 
erations [“Who Will Get the Land Around 
Burlington College?" November 5], The 
City of Burlington needs to “build up” in 
areas that are already developed rather 
than utilize the last of our open spaces. 
Beautiful landscapes are part of what 
makes Vermont special, and stunning lake 
views make Burlington a place where ev- 
eryone wants to be. 

Selling the land to save the college is 
a short-term financial stopgap measure 
at the 11th hour. A onetime payment 
for a substantia] piece of the property 
won’t get Burlington College above 
water. We need a long-term vision for 
this land. The college should look to 
projects that not only preserve the 
general feel of the landscape but also 
generate income, such as an art colony 
or a resort. Farrell’s plan for the prop- 
erty consists of 21 houses, 75 units of 
senior housing, 60 units of affordable 
apartments, a three-story building and 
300 units of market-rate housing. This 
will result in potentially 500 to 800 
more cars coming and going out of that 
location every day. Residents of the 
New North End are going to be greatly 
affected by the increased traffic. 

The lack of commitment from en- 
vironmental organizations and the 
Burlington Conservation Board is 


disheartening. I hope Burlington College, 
Mayor Miro Weinberger and the city of 
Burlington will reconsider the 60-day 
deadline and save this lakefront campus 
from being transformed into one of the 
largest housing developments in Queen 
City history. 

Jessica Udvardy 

BURLINGTON 


SOLAR NOT SO SIMPLE 

Kevin J. Kelley has a sore case of the 
Pollyannas [“Here Comes the Sun,” 
November 12]. Calling photovoltaic solar 
panels “clean" and “renewable” is like 
declaring recycling cola cans “sustain- 
able.” Both require massive input of 
fossil-fuel energies to make diem work. 
Photovoltaics still require a nonrenew- 
able backup source of energy available at 
all times in case of low sunlight or high 
demand. All the installation, maintenance 
and shipping is done by vehicles powered 
by fossil fuels. 

Kelley also fails to address the nu- 
merous rare earth metals used in the 
panel’s construction. Rare earth metals 
are mainly mined and refined in China, 
which does not regulate either activ- 
ity. The Chinese government also tried 
to use its near monopoly on rare earth 
metals as a political weapon. This article 
is contemptible for adding an environ- 
mental narrative to what is simply a 
sweet tax break for homeowners to 
lower their energy bills — a tax break 


TIM NEWCOMB 
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which is financed by all, even those who 
do not own a home and therefore cannot 
benefit from it. 

Jesse Birkett 

BURLINGTON 


A MAKEOVER FOR BERNIE 

If Bernie Sanders really intends to 
run for president, I hope he gets himself 
a haircut and a comb ['"Run, Bernie 
Run,”' September 17; Off Message: 
“Midterms Over, Bernie Buzz Abounds," 
November 10]. 

Ginger Vieira 

FAIRFAX 


SOLAR STARS 

[Re “Here Comes the Sun,” November 
12]: Thanks for the big picture on going 
and growing solar in Vermont, although 
you missed what makes this movement 
meaningful on the ground: Solar engineer 
Nik Ponzio and his wife, Li Ling Young, a 
master techie on energy efficiency, have 
spent more than two years documenting 
the conversion of their classic Burlington 
ranch-style house, wenching it out of the 
1950s straight into the 21st century. On 
their innovative blog, energyfreakshow. 
com, they chronicle the challenge of 
making our homes as green as the moun- 
tains and hills that define us. Covering 
topics from water heating to heat pumps, 
insulation to lighting, transportation to 
conservation, they share “the living labo- 
ratory we call home” as a working model 
Vermont needs to embrace — the sooner, 
the better. Solar may be the start of this 
journey, but it’s only the first step. 

Robert Mandatta 
TOPSHAM 


THANK GOD FOR BELLS 

Seems to me that the sound of cars going 
up and down the street was much louder 
than, and even drowned out, the sound 
of the bells [“Bells Over Burlington: A 
Church’s Chimes Get Mixed Reviews," 
November 5]. Unfortunately, there are too 
many non-spiritual people living in close 
approximation to the church. In Israel, 
Italy, France and Germany, we often 
stopped to listen to the bells ringing at the 
top of the steeple. It gave everyone peace of 


CLARIFICATION 

David Scherr, the author of last 
week’s letter to the editor titled 
“Winner Takes All,” should have been 
identified as the former chair of the 
Burlington Democratic Part)'. 


mind. Too bad the people in Burlington's 
Five Sisters neighborhood cannot even 
pause momentarily three times a day to 
thank God for all the good things in their 
lives. I say let the bells continue to ring! 

Ron Krisak 
VIRGINIA BEACH. VIRGINIA 


PLUGGING THE UNION 

I enjoyed reading Kevin Kelley and 
Kathryn Flagg's article on Vermont’s 
burgeoning solar sector [“Here Comes 
the Sun," November 12], Next time, 
they should highlight International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Local 300, a 1,100-member labor group 
based in South Burlington. IBEW Local 
300 has schooled several hundred elec- 
tricians and apprentices in solar since 
launching the state's first year-round 
training in 2008. Local 300’s vision — 
fostered before green energy became 
super-sexy — enabled companies like 
SunCommon, which has a longtime 
relationship with unionized employer 
Peck Electric for licensed installation 
services, to grow exponentially with 
Vermont electricians who earn a livable 
wage. Seven Days' Ken Picard wrote 
about the union's efforts in [“Interest 
Heats Up Among Electrical Workers 
to Learn Solar Energy Installation,” 
October 21, 2009]. Since then, the 
IBEW built a wind-training simulator 
complete with a mock turbine climbing 
tower in Williston. 

As a Vermont expat, I’m proud that 
the state is a green-energy trailblazer 
nationally. The success story, how- 
ever, is incomplete when unionized 
craftspeople get short shrift after 
being on technology's bleeding edge 
for so long. 

Matthew A.M. Lash 

MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 

Lash is the director of business 
development for the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers Local 103. 
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It's time to celebrate! 

If you're planning a birthday or 
holiday party for 10 to 200 people; 
we have you covered! 

Q Burke Mountain Resort has 
multiple event venues to choose from 
and an extensive banquet menu that 
will dazzle your party guests! We can 
customize every aspect of your event 
to suit your tastes and budget Book 
by December 5th, 2014 and you'll 
receive free lift tickets and an 
appearance by our own 
Burkie the Bear!!! 

For more information please 
contact our events professionals at 
eventplanner@skiburke.com 
or call 802-626-7300 
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ONLY'. 
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THANKSGIVING 


SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH LAYAR 
SEE PAGE 3 | 


IMPRESSIVE WINE PAIRINGS 
FOR ALL RUDGETS 

OVER 150 ARTISANAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL CHEESES 

SPECTACULAR GIFT RASKETS 
FOR YOUR HOSTS! 


( Cheese trader s 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 • Open 7 days lOain-Tpm 
www.cheesetraders.com 


Live the High life 
Pay a Low Price 

We find the deals, mm 
you get the savings |||; 


WHY WAIT 

UNTIL BLACK FRIDAY? 

THANKSGIVING SALE i STARTING NOVEMBER 22ND - ENDING NOVEMBER 30TH 

SAVE UP TO 

$200 

ON Apple COMPUTERS' 

+ AppleCare BUNDLE 



Thanksgiving Day Sale. When you purchase any MacBook Pro", MacBook Air', Mac Pro 
or (Mac? with AppleCareT you get a Hammerhead Chill Box wireless speaker, $50 SDE 
gift card and $50 coupon toward Canon MX472 AirPrint™ printer. 


GET UP T0 18 MONTHS 
SPECIAL FINANCING! 


VISIT OUR STORE FOR DOZENS OF GREAT DEALS 


1 

as 

ft 

& 

BUY ONE 

BUY ONE 


GET ONE 

GET ONE 

10% OFF 

$29.99 

$49.99 

all Beats by Dr. Dre™ products 

Mobile Speakers : 

In Ear Headphones 


FUN FOR ALL AGES 
JLSls H 52SJS 
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POWER ON THE GO 
$49°9S 



Small Dog 


smalldog.com/thanksgiving 
100 Dorset Street. South Burlington 
1673 Main Street. Waitsfield 


Apple Specialist 


Small Dog Electronics — serving the Vermont 

community for 20 years and Always By Your Side S.BURUN8T0N ■ WAITSFIRO • ROTUND • KEY WEST 
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6ooo Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT • 'SnelburneMuseur 


Lake Champlain Chocolates 


2 entrees 
2 beers 
2 desserts 


Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES® 


A SWEET WAY TO 

give thanks 


A fresh flock of our / 

Chocolate Turkey 
place settings are in! 

FREE GIFT WITH W-fj 

$40 PURCHASE ’ 


750 Pine Street, Burlington 
65 Church Street, Burlington 
Route 100, Waterbury Center 
lakechamplainchocolates.com ! 
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KiTCHEN fete&Ld 


JOIN US 


for dinner 


DINNER FOR TWO 
FOR $30 

Thursday-Saturday 


SHELBURNE MUSEUM STORE SALE 


20-50% OFF 
ENTIRE STORE 


t be combined with other discounts 

November 28-30 
10 a.m.-sp.m. 

Unique Vermont Gifts! 


Natural Beauties: Jewelry from Art Nouveau to Now 

Special Exhibition On View Now 




Surfing killer grindage every day. 

210 Shelburne Road | 802-540-1778thespotvt.com 
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Mirrcr Mirr®r 

makeup • sklncare ■ day spa 
Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861 -7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned ~ Locally Operated 


BLACK FRIDAY 

SMALL BUSINESS 
SATURDAY 


...and still save 
money Sunday 



COOK 


v_y 

20% OFF STOREWIDE* SALE 
Fri 11 /28-Sun 11/30 
Plus even better deals 
on Wusthof, All-Clad, Staub 
and more... 

Kiss The Cook 72 Church St, 
Burlington, VT 802-863-4226 
M-F 9AM-10rM SUN 
www.kissthecook.net 


here’s a new peter shumlin in 
town, and he'd really like to know 
what you’re thinking. 

Two weeks after the two-term 
Democratic governor narrowly escaped 
a surprise drubbing at the polls, the old 
Shumlin — cocky, glib and smarter than 
you are — is gone. In his place is a refur- 
bished model: subdued, self-deprecating 
and alarmingly introspective. 

this governor: Listen, learn, reflect, be 
more inclusive,” New Shummy said last 
Wednesday during an hourlong therapy 
session of a press conference at his 
Montpelier office. “It was humbling. So on 
every issue, I am taking that approach.” 

No doubt he is — for now. And he prob- 
ably should. 

Last Wednesday, the state canvass- 
ing committee certified that the gov beat 
Republican scott milne by a mere 2,434 
votes. The Pomfret businessman declined 
to request a recount, but he still won’t 
concede the race. Tuesday, Milne said he’d 
wait ’til December to announce whether 
he’ll ask the legislature to name him gov- 
ernor anyway. (Vermont’s constitution 
allows the legislature to pick any of the 
three top vote getters if no gubernatorial 
candidate snags 50 percent.) 

Shumlin’s biggest challenge isn’t re- 
defeating Milne, who is unlikely to con- 
vince the Democrat-dominated legislature 
to buck tradition and pick the second- 
place finisher. 

His biggest challenge is getting his 
mojo back — and navigating a number 
of intractable policy problems without 
having anything close to a mandate. 

In politics, perception rules everything. 
So long as Shumlin is perceived as power- 
less, he will be powerless. Opponents will 
grow emboldened, Democratic legislators 
will stand up to him and the press will 
seize on any signs of weakness. 

Further complicating matters: As insid- 
ers prematurely write Shumlin's political 
obituary, those who see themselves as his 
successor will look for ways to push their 
own agendas ahead of the 2016 election. 

So what's New Shummy to do — other 
than act like Mr. Nice Guy? 

Why, listen to the voters, of course! 

"I think the voters of this state were 
absolutely clear about the problem we 
face: We have an affordability problem," 
says Lake Champlain Regional Chamber 
of Commerce president and CEO tom 
torti, a veteran of the Howard dean and jim 
douglas administrations. “Let’s stop rais- 
ing taxes. Stop the madness!” 

Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group executive director paul burns, who 


sits on the opposite side of the political 
spectrum, agrees — at least with the part 
about listening to the voters. 

“There is no single answer, but if the 
governor took the message that he should 
retreat from leadership on the key issues 
that put him into office in the first place, 
I, for one, would think that's a mistake," 
Burns says. 

The truth is, it’s hard to interpret what 
the voters really were saying two weeks 
ago. As we’ve written before, Shumlin’s 
near loss can be attributed to any number 
of factors: a restless base, unhappy inde- 
pendents, perceptions of incompetence 
and just plain lack of likability. 


“WE'RE ALL SEEING 

WHATWEWANTTOSEE” 

REP. JANET ANCEL 


“We're all seeing what we want to see,” 
says Rep. janet ancel (D-Calais), who 
chairs the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. “We’re hearing from people on the 
left that he needs to move further left and 
from the right that he needs to move fur- 
ther right. Because we don’t have any real 
data on why people voted the way they did, 
people are going to see the vote confirm 
whatever their perspective is.” 

Which is a problem, because Shumlin 
is gonna have to make some pretty tough 
policy decisions soon — well before the 
legislature settles the gubernatorial race 
once and for all. 

Chief among Shumlin's challenges is 
how to address the state’s ever-growing 
budget gap, which has been exacerbated 
in recent months by dismal income tax 
collections. The legislature’s Joint Fiscal 
Committee already lopped $31 million off 
this year's budget in a rare August rescis- 
sion, and Shumlin said last week he might 
have to cut as much as another $14 million 
before January. 

And then there’s next year’s budget, 
which is expected to come in $100 mil- 
lion short at current spending levels. If 
Shumlin and the legislature make major 
cuts to state services, they’ll piss off the 
left; if they raise revenue, they'll piss off 
moderates and business owners. 

“Now I’m trying to remember why I ran 
again,” jokes House Speaker shap smith. 

Then there's Shumlin’s Holy Grail: 
so-called single-payer health care reform. 
Though the gov has long promised to 
unveil the details of his plan this winter 


and call for a vote on its financing mecha- 
nisms next spring, he has been unusually 
quiet about the subject of late. 

Asked the day after his near-loss 
whether single-payer was dead, Shumlin 
said, “I’m going to ask you to give us the 
time that we’re going to need. You know, I 
didn't sleep much last night, and we're not 
going to do much on the fly.” 

At last Wednesday's press conference, 
Vermont Press Bureau chief neal goswami 
noted that Shumlin hadn’t uttered the 
words “single-payer” since Election Day. 

“Are you afraid of talking about single- 
payer at this point?” he asked the gov. “Are 
you committed to single-payer? Will you 
say, ‘single-payer?’” 

“Single-payer,” Shumlin quipped. 

“Are you committed to single-payer?" 
the Associated Press’ dave gram repeated. 
“Are we going forward with Green 
Mountain Care?” 

“I’ve been committed to single-payer 
all of my public life,” the governor said. 
“What I’ve said is, in fight of this election, 
obviously I’m doing exactly what I believe 
Vermonters are asking me to do, which is 
to listen to folks, talk to folks, to reflect and 
also to really be more inclusive in every- 
thing we’re doing.” 

Right, right. New Shummy’s listening. 
But is he really going to ask the legislature 
to raise $2 billion to pay for single-payer 
mere months after Democrats lost a dozen 
seats? 

“I don’t think it shows us that we 
shouldn't move forward with health care," 
Smith argues. “I think it shows us we have 
a much higher burden than we thought 
to demonstrate to Vermonters that it will 
make their fives better. If we can’t show 
that, there’s no way we can go forward." 

Not helping matters for Democrats is 
the ongoing dustup over Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology health care 
economist Jonathan gruber. Days after 
the national political media seized on 
old remarks in which he suggested that 
Americans are “stupid,” Vermont’s own 
True North Reports dug up tape last week 
of him making similarly impolitic com- 
ments at the Statehouse. 

Shumlin's critics — including bete noire 
darcie johnston, Campaign for Vermont 
and a trio of moderate Republicans — 
pounced. They demanded Shumlin sever a 
$400,000 contract with Gruber to perform 
an analysis of single-payer's impact on 
Vermont’s economy. So far, the governor 
has resisted, saying he’ll let Gruber finish 
the project. 

Either way, Shumlin loses. If he sacks 
Gruber, single-payer suffers another delay. 
If he doesn’t, opponents will scream that 
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his econometric modeling is tainted by 
“stupid" fingerprints. 

Regardless of single-payer's fate in 
the legislature, it remains difficult to see 
Shumlin giving up before he even tries. 

“I think this is his signature issue. 
I think it’s his legacy,” says Vermont 
Businesses for Social Responsibility lob- 
byist dan barlow. "1 think he has to double 
down on what his priorities are." 

Indeed, nothing would signal defeat 
more than breaking the promise he's made 
more than any other since he first ran for 
governor in 2010. Bailing on 
single-payer wouldn’t exactly 
win him brownie points from 
the right, and it would make 
him anathema to the left. 

Already, Shumlin is pre- 
paring to say no to a lot of liberal asks in 
2015. Left-leaning interest groups are 
lining up to demand new taxes on ev- 
erything from carbon-spewing fuels to 
sugar-sweetened beverages. They want to 
mandate paid sick leave, require universal 
background checks for gun buyers and 
legalize marijuana. 

The only one of those Shumlin seems 
inclined to back is legalization. But after 
spending last year's legislative session 
focusing on Vermont's opiate problem, he 
may find it tricky to quickly pivot toward 

If all that wasn't enough — and, well, 
it is — there's the matter of education 
finance reform. Smith and his legislative 
allies keep promising to tackle rising prop- 
erty taxes next session, but if there’s any 
issue more politically perilous than health 
care, it's that. 

Shumlin convened a high-level meet- 
ing of legislators from both bodies and 
all three parties last Tuesday to start the 
education-finance discussion. Now the 
trick for Shumlin will be to avoid promis- 
ing results he can't deliver while still look- 
ing like a leader. 

How the governor gets his mojo back is 
far from clear. But one thing’s for sure: He 
will. Nobody in Montpelier is more com- 
petitive than Peter Shumlin — and there's 
little chance he’ll ride off into the sunset in 
2016 without something better to show for 
himself than a 46 percent win. 

That leaves him with two options: rack 
up some major legislative achievements in 
the next two years, or run again and win big. 

Getting in Line 

As the legislature prepares for one of the 
most consequential sessions in years. 
House Democrats are debating who 
should lead them through it. 

In the past two weeks, competitive 
races have emerged for the two positions 
just below Speaker Smith in the legislative 
hierarchy: majority leader and majority 

After Rep. willem jewett (D-Ripton) 
announced on Election Day that he 
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wouldn’t seek a second term as majority 
leader, Reps, kesha ram (D-Burlington) 
and sarah copelano hanzas (D-Bradford) 
said they hoped to succeed him. 

Ram, whose day job is public engage- 
ment specialist for the City of Burlington, 
was just 22 years old when she was first 
elected to the legislature six years ago. 
She’s spent the last three of them serving 
on the Ways and Means Committee. 

“We are going to be facing an incred- 
ibly tough biennium where Vermonters 
are asking us to deal with some of the most 
basic issues that have been 
plaguing us and the economy 
and the state,” Ram says. “And 
I have a track record of work- 
ing with a lot of stakeholders 
building consensus." 

Copeland Hanzas, who runs Bradford’s 
Local Buzz cafe, has spent 10 years in the 
legislature and currently serves on the 
Committee on Health Care. 

“It feels like a natural step for me, 
though it would be a time challenge,” she 
says, citing the competing demands of 
running a small business and raising three 
children. “Balancing being majority leader 
and other duties in life will be difficult, but 
I think it has prepared me for understand- 
ing the challenges that Vermonters face.” 

When majority whip tess taylor re- 
signed her seat near the end of the last 
legislative session to take over a single- 
payer advocacy group, House Democrats 
installed Rep. kate webb (D-Shelburne) as 
her replacement. Webb is seeking reelec- 
tion, but Rep. sam young (D-Glover) is 
challenging her. 

The 36-year-old web developer says 
he thinks he could use his tech skills to 
help House Democrats communicate 
better with each other and with their 
constituents. 

“I have great relationships with all the 
members and am looking to make our 
caucus work better,” Young says. 

Webb, a retired special educator, says 
she will offer a “stabilizing force” as the 
caucus leadership evolves. 

“My experience stepping in last year 
gave me a really up-close view of what 
the job entails and what the areas of 
need for change are,” she says. “I would 
say one of the roles of the whip is com- 
munication between leadership and the 
caucus. That relationship needs to go 
both ways." 

Beyond the personal relationships 
each candidate has built, House members 
say two other factors may play a role in the 
leadership contest: With Smith unlikely to 
occupy the speaker’s dais for much longer, 
Democrats may be inclined to groom the 
next generation of leaders, which could in- 
clude Ram or Young. They might hesitate 
to pick both Chittenden County represen- 
tatives — Ram and Webb — preferring to 
spread the wealth to ... real Vermont 

Elections are scheduled for the second 
Saturday in December. ® 
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local matters 

Leaving ‘Rut- Vegas’: 

Influential Police Chief Has a New Gig 


W hen Jim Baker first took over 
Rutland’s scandal-plagued 
police department in the 
winter of 2012, he had a run- 
ning joke with the mayor. 

In department-head meetings during 
which a particularly vexing problem arose, 
Baker would hold up his city-issued note- 
book and point to the first word of his job 
title. “Mayor, mayor, look — ‘interim,’ OK?" 
Baker would say to Mayor Chris Louras. 
“That question is for the next guy.” 

Baker, a former head of the Vermont 
State Police, initially signed on for a six- 
month stint as Rutland’s chief of police. 
Nearly three years later, he still occupies 
the corner office at the Rutland police 
station. 

Baker is widely credited with stabiliz- 
ing the department, initiating a statistics- 
based policing program and rallying 
dozens of community groups to fight the 
city’s drug problem. “He was the driving 
force not just to turn around a dysfunc- 
tional department but in helping the 
renaissance of the city,” Louras said. “It 
would not have happened without him.” 
But now, talk of the “next guy” is no 

Although the mayor had started pre- 
liminary contract discussions to keep 
Baker around for a couple more years, the 
chief decided it was time for something 
less stressful. In December, Baker is leav- 
ing for a position with the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, a 
Washington, D.C., think tank. 

“I burn a lot of jet fuel when I get into 
a situation like I found here,” said Baker, 
who has preferred working short stints 
— no longer than a few years — during his 
lengthy law-enforcement career. The D.C. 
opportunity, he said, will enable him to 
engage in national and international issues 
on a less demanding schedule. 

A New York native and Southern 
Vermont College graduate, Baker me- 
thodically climbed the ladder during 
the 30 years he worked at Vermont State 
Police. He held nearly every position there, 
including director, before retiring in 2009. 

Balter says it is unlikely he'll ever stop 
working. After leaving the state police, 
he launched a consulting business and 
became something of a Mr. Fix-It for 
Vermont law enforcement. 

Then a scandal rocked the Vermont 
Police Academy: A training coordinator 
committed suicide after his computers 
were seized during a child-pornography 
investigation. It prompted the director of 
the academy to resign, and in 2010, Baker 


took over that job for several months with 
the intention of rooting out problems and 
improving morale. 

Next Baker spent a few months as 
interim police chief in Manchester. 
That’s when Louras and Rutland Police 
Commissioner Larry Jensen came calling. 
They convinced Baker to come aboard for 
six months to help "settle down” a depart- 
ment in the midst of its own scandal. 

The Rutland force had been in disar- 
ray since 2010, when state police busted 
former sergeant David Schauwecker for 
viewing pornography on his work com- 
puter and removing a pornographic video 
from an evidence locker for personal use. 
After he accepted a plea deal, Schauwecker 
was fired. Rutland aldermen urged the 
police commission to do the same to then- 
chief Tony Bossi, but they said no; Bossi 
finally resigned in early 2012. 

The Rutland Herald asked for docu- 
ments related to the investigation, but 
the city's police department refused. So 
the newspaper sued — and won: In 2013, 


the Vermont Supreme Court ordered the 
department to release the records, which 
revealed that, years earlier, two other 
Rutland officers had also watched porn on 

Meantime, the city wasn’t faring much 
better than its police department Once a 
boomtown fueled by railroads and a marble 
quarry, Rutland's economy had lagged for 
decades. Out-of-state drug dealers moved 
in as property values plummeted, down- 
town went dormant and vacant buildings 
proliferated. Drugs had decimated large 
swaths of the city long before Gov. Peter 
Shumlin devoted his 2014 State of the State 
address to Vermont’s “opiate epidemic." 

Known throughout Vermont as “Rut- 
Vegas" — a moniker that Baker forbade his 
officers from using inside the station — the 
city was the brunt of countless jokes. 

Then, in September 2012, a tragedy il- 
lustrated the severity of the city’s plight. A 
23-year-old Rutland man passed out while 
driving through downtown, as a result of 
inhaling gas from an aerosol can. His foot 


remained on the accelerator, and, moving 
at 80 miles per hour, he slammed into a 
bank of parked cars outside the Discount 
Food and Liquidation Center. Carly Ferro, 
a 17-year-old Rutland High School senior, 
had just worked a shift in the store and was 
walking to her father’s car when she was 
struck and killed. 

“That was the tipping point,” Baker 
said. “That was the single incident where 
people in the community said they had 
finally had enough and starting rallying 
around the police department and the 
neighborhoods.” 

To tackle Rutland's growing list of 
urban ills, Baker and a few others or- 
ganized regular meetings with housing 
agencies, social workers, neighborhood 
activists, lawyers, mental health experts, 
educators and city hall workers. 

The group that formed called itself 
Project VISION — Viable Initiatives 
and Solutions through Involvement of 
Neighborhoods — and focused on problems 
related to drugs, crime, housing and jobs. 
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Its monthly meetings, which attracted 70 
to 100 people, helped build public support 
for a methadone clinic that opened earlier 
this year, among other initiatives. 

Seeking further collaboration, Baker 
invited mental health workers, social 
workers, prosecutors, probation officers 
and domestic violence experts to relocate 
their offices to the police station. 

Meanwhile, inside the police force, the 
chief aimed to strengthen relations with 
residents and institute smarter enforce- 
ment. He helped create a crime-mapping 
project that plotted the details of every 
police call — whether for a 
family fight or a noise dis- 
turbance — into a database. 

Every two weeks, officers 
and members of Project 
VISION reviewed "hot 
spots” and developed strat- 
egies to defuse them. 

Baker also instructed his 
officers to stop measuring 
success by arrest numbers. 

“We’re not focused on ar- 
rests or how much drugs 
were seized, but on work- 
ing through problems," 

Baker said. 

When his first six- 
month contract was up, 

Baker signed a one-year 
extension, then two more, 
the last of which paid 
him $125,000 a year. “I 
saw some opportunity', 
that I thought I could 
contribute," Baker said. “I 
found out there were some people in the 
community working very hard to get it 
right." 

Among them was Linda Justin. A 
Rutland native who had become increas- 
ingly distraught by the city’s decline, she 
and her husband, Bill Beckim, cashed out 
their 401(k), bought a derelict building in 
Rutland’s Northwest neighborhood, and 
in January' 2013 opened the Dream Center, 
where they host youth groups, prayer ses- 
sions, meetings, block parties and tree 

One day, Justin called Baker looking 
for an answer to a neighbor’s question. 

After talking for a while, Balter real- 
ized, "Oh my gosh, you guys are doing 
what we’re talking about doing," the chief 
recalled. 

Baker started to join Justin and Beckim 
on their neighborhood walks, chatting 
with residents about problems and their 
ideas for making things better. “He doesn't 
just sit in his office and direct," Justin said. 
“He gets his hands right in it He’s a real 
person. He’s down-to-earth.” 

And while no one is declaring victory, 
officials say Rutland is improving. Calls 
for police service have dropped since 
Project VISION launched, and Baker said 
the department is registering double-digit 


drops in burglaries and property crimes 
this year. 

Rutland police have had a lot of help. 
Federal authorities conducted a three- 
year operation in the city and have been 
responsible for most of the prosecutions 
against prominent drug dealers operat- 
ing there. Vermont Attorney General Bill 
Sorrell tasked one of his prosecutors to 
focus exclusively on Rutland; assistant 
attorney general Ultan Doyle works out of 
the downtown police station. 

Its porn scandal may be over, but the 
department still isn't perfect. 

In September, two offi- 
cers were suspended after a 
brawl outside a Rutland bar. 

In a pending lawsuit 
filed in January' 2013, 
Andrew Todd, a former 
Rutland police officer and 
now a Vermont State Police 
trooper, describes a culture 
of police misconduct and 
cover-ups, and alleges that 
superiors subjected him to 
racial abuse. 

Todd, who is African 
American, claims he 
brought several concerns 
higher-ups but that little 
done. The alleged 
misconduct, including of- 
ficers stealing, having sex 
and sleeping while on duty, 
occurred before Baker 
came to Rutland. Though 
Todd left the department 
before Baker arrived, he 
has alleged that Baker tried to "influence” 
an outside review of the Rutland police 
department. 

Baker declined to comment on the 
lawsuit. 

In three years, nearly half of the de- 
partment’s roster has turned over, through 
firings and attrition. Baker says he is proud 
of the holdovers who were willing to adapt 
to his methods. “It would have been very 
easy for those folks to bunker down, wait 
me out,” Baker said. “My track record is 
pretty clear — I don’t stay anywhere very 
long.” 

The mayor is intent on continuing 
Baker’s legacy. Guiding the search for a 
new chief, Louras said, will be his or her 
ability to adopt Baker’s methods. 

That includes the continuation of 
Project VISION. In recent months, Baker 
handed off much of his work there to 
Capt. Scott Tucker. The community agen- 
cies that populate the top floor of police 
headquarters aren’t going anywhere. And 
the monthly Project VISION meetings 
still attract a crowd. 

"You can’t lead,” Baker said, “if no one 
is following you.” ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
86S-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Comic Relief: Cartooning Helps Future Docs 
Draw Diagnoses from Life 


E leven University of Vermont medi- 
cal students and faculty members 
sat in small groups, studying pho- 
tographs of a chickadee at a bird 
feeder. Their assignment: to arrange the 
images into a coherent story. Cartoonist 
and MacArthur “genius" Alison Bechdel 
flitted from table to table, coaching them 
encouragingly. 

Bechdel is a James Marsh professor- 
at-large at UVM — the type of honorific 
post that comes with occasional teaching 
duties — and she was at the school recently 
to help medical students metabolize their 
own experiences into comic sequences. 

Cosponsored by the offices of medical 
student education and diversity and inclu- 
sion, Bechdel’s two-day workshop was 
focused on the experiences of LGBTQ stu- 
dents and faculty managing their identities 
in a health care setting. By the second day, 
attendance, capped at 20, had dwindled to 
fewer than a dozen — casualties of home- 
work, clinical duty and illness. 

As a warm-up, the group played a round 
of the game Exquisite Corpse, which 
invites a trio of players to draw the head, 
torso and legs of a creature that is revealed 
only at the end. 

"I like doing this with you guys because 
of all your cadaver talk,” Bechdel told them. 

Assessing one six-legged, tattooed 
result, she commented, “That’s very 
lovely.” Then, after a pause: “Is she 
pregnant?” 

Turning her attention to a corpse with 
a misshapen, featureless head, wearing a 
collared shirt and pink skirt, she queried 
the room: “Who drew the cell head?” 

A first-year student claimed it, and 
Bechdel got plenty of laughs when she 
noted with the air of an art critic: “It’s very 
reminiscent of your earlier work." 

The Bolton-based cartoonist comes off 
as both earnest and tongue-in-cheek. Clad 
in a black T-shirt, black pants and black 
shoes with orange shoelaces, she looks a 
lot younger than 54. Bechdel's comic strip, 
“Dykes to Watch Out For,” ran in newspa- 
pers from 1983 to 2008, and she’s authored 
two autobiographical graphic works, Fun 
Home and Are You My Mother? 

While such credentials don't suggest 
your typical med school professor, story- 
telling is gaining recognition as a key com- 
ponent of medical education. The basic 
concept is that when doctors understand 
their patients’ stories, they treat those pa- 
tients more effectively. 

One of Bechdel’s workshop attend- 
ees, Aaron Hurwitz, is a curriculum 


coordinator at the UVM College of 
Medicine, where he helps direct a narra- 
tive medicine course. Columbia University 
offers a master’s in the subject. 

Comics are becoming a part of the 
narrative approach. The website Graphic 
Medicine, started by an English physician 
and comic artist, organizes the annual 
Comics & Medicine conference. The 
2014 conference, titled “From Private 
Lives to Public Health" was held at 
Johns Hopkins University and featured 
Vermont's Center for Cartoon Studies 


cofounder James Sturm as a keynote 
speaker. 

In 2009, Penn State’s College of 
Medicine started offering a course in 
medical graphic novels called "Graphic 
Storytelling and Medical Narratives” to 
teach fourth-year med students how to tell 
their own stories through comics. 

In the world of cartooning, there’s even 
a word for comics that feature illness: 
pathographies. 

Under Bechdel’s supervision, doctors- 
to-be and their instructors began to sketch 


out stories on 12-panel sheets. There were 
crayons on each table, but they started in 

“I have creative block,” announced 
Leah Cipri, a second-year student from 
Essex Junction who had arrived late with 
a stethoscope around her neck. 

Cipri explained that she'd been “running 
around like a chicken with its head cut off” 
for the last 48 hours and hadn’t had time to 
think of her story. In addition to her classes, 
Cipri and her fellow second-year classmate, 
Matt Shear, who also attended the work- 
shop, recently created a texting service with 
Outright Vermont that gives LGBTQ youth 
a platform to anonymously pose sexual- 
health-related questions. A recent one Cipri 
fielded: “How much does an abortion cost?” 

Bechdel began to brainstorm. “Can you 
write a story about ... did you have break- 
fast this morning?" 

“I ate empanadas at, like, one o’clock 
last night,” Cipri offered. 

“Well, that's a good story!" Bechdel 
said. Unconvinced, Cipri opted to draw 
about her afternoon shadowing a primary 
care doctor in Cambridge, Vt. Bechdel 
suggested drawing chickadees instead of 
people. Growing more excited, still kneel- 
ing at Cipri’s side, she said, “I think you 
definitely need to draw birds. Your charac- 
ters must be birds.” 

Bechdel continued to make her rounds. 
First-year med student Emily Ryan w'as 
drawing an upsetting incident in which 
she confronted a classmate after he made 
a joke about someone getting “raped" by 

“This is the beauty of life. All the ter- 
rible things that happen to us make really 
good stories," Bechdel announced to the 
room. Fun Home described her strained 
childhood and her closeted father’s sui- 
cide, which occurred shortly after she 
came out to her parents. 

In Ryan’s strip, one panel showed the 
classmate making the insensitive comment 
as they left the testing room. Subsequent 
panels showed Ryan’s various organs 
throbbing in agitation. "We’re studying 
the sympathetic nervous system," her seat- 
mate explained. 

“This is the most literal exploration of 
emotion I’ve ever seen in comics," Bechdel 
said. She suggested that Ryan add some 
words. “I think it would make these ana- 
tomical images more powerful.” 

The final panel showed Ryan and the 
offending classmate at the white-coat 
ceremony, held annually for first-year stu- 
dents. Trying to tease out the significance 
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of this last scene, Bechdel asked, “Tell me 
what the white-coat ceremony is. What 
happens?” Her question sparked a philo- 
sophical debate about the point of the age- 
old medical tradition, informally referred 
to as “getting cloaked." Was it an elitist 
ritual meant to set doctors apart, or a cer- 
emony designed to convey the seriousness 
of the role? 

The cardinal mistakes of storytelling, 
Bechdel told her students, are over- 
explaining, telling things out of order and 
forgetting crucial details. 


In an effort to distinguish his stick figure 
from the others, Bechdel suggested Hurwitz 
draw a beard on his character. Concluding 
that even facial hair was beyond his techni- 
cal abilities, he opted to set himself apart by 
leaving his face blank while shading in the 
other characters' feces. 

Sitting next to him was Laura Smith, 
who drove four and a half hours from 
where she works at Connecticut’s 
Danbury Hospital, a partner institution 
with UVM's College of Medicine. Smith 
is a medical illustrator with bachelor’s de- 



“This is a really essential cartooning 
lesson: Don’t waste words explaining 
something that you can show, and don’t 
bother showing something that you might 
be able to explain more simply with a few 

Next to Ryan, Charlotte Hastings drew 
a woman wearing a shirt that read “I love 
women” being questioned about her love 
life by a clueless doctor: “Do you have a 
boyfriend?” the physician asks her. 

Hurwitz used stick figures in his comic 
about a friend being diagnosed with stage 
IV bile duct cancer. His first response was 
to exhaustively research the disease, but “I 
realized all the information was actually 
making things worse.” The final panel was 
succinct: a bench memorializing his late 


grees in studio art and biology and a mas- 
ter’s in biomedical communication. The 
field entails illustrating everything from 
textbooks to television shows to trials. 

During Bechdel’s workshop, she 
sketched a very realistic-looking cadaver. 
“There is a certain beauty in death ... A 
stillness. Relief,” read the caption under 
the dead man. “Pain and suffering finally 
relinquish their stronghold.” 

With seven minutes left, Bechdel 
belatedly told the class that the next 
step was to “ink” their pencil drawings. 
Expressing skepticism about his tracing 
ability, Evan Eyler, an associate professor 
of psychiatry, told her, “There’s a reason 
I’m not a surgeon." © 

Contact: alicia@se\’endaysvt.com 
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Ye Olde Vermont Papers for Sale — 
and Not for a Few Pounds 



O nce upon a time, the U.S. House and 
Senate were able to take momentous 
steps — agreeing, for example, to admit 
Vermont to the Union as the 14th state 
on March 4, 1791. 

Now, a contemporary Vermonter has an op- 
portunity to acquire firsthand proof of that his- 
toric instance of congressional comity by bidding 
on a document to be auctioned off in Manhattan 
on November 20. 

Titled “An Act for the Admission of the State 
of Vermont into this Union,” the congressional 
declaration was signed by Thomas Jefferson, 
who at the time was U.S. secretary of state. 

The dealer offering this one-page print es- 
timates that it will fetch between $15,000 and 
$25,000. That’s the highest anticipated price 
among seven Vermont-related documents that 
Swann Auction Galleries is put- 
ting on the block Thursday. Each 
piece ofVermontiana comes from 
the collection of Milton R. Slater, 
a resident of Sleepy Hollow, N.Y., 
who died earlier this year at age 
96. Swann describes Slater as 
“omnivorous in his tastes” and the 
owner of a “massive collection” 
that tended toward Americana, 
literature and books about books. 

Swann specializes in rare books 
and “works on paper” including 
autographs, maps and prints. The 
sixth-floor gallery on E. 25th Street in the Flatiron 
District resembles a small library, but with more 
items displayed on the walls than on shelves. In 
addition to framed letters signed by several U.S. 
presidents, Swann’s public area includes a glass 
cabinet containing original editions of major lit- 
erary works such as The Grapes of Wrath, Ulysses, 
Leaves of Grass and The Adventures of Mickey 
Mouse. 

The five-figure estimate for the Jefferson 
sheet reflects prices for similar documents at 
other auctions as well as its "interesting and un- 
usual" status, says Marco Tomaschett, a specialist 
in Swann’s autographs department. 

It's one of 28 signed copies of the declara- 
tion of Vermont statehood. At the time, the U.S. 
government sent each governor of the 14 states, 
including Vermont, two copies of the act that 
states: "... it is hereby enacted and declared, That 
on the fourth day of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-one, the said state, by the 
name and stile of ‘the State of Vermont,’ shall 
be received and admitted into this Union, as a 
new and entire member of the United States of 
America" 

The Vermont Historical Society has one copy 
of the Jefferson declaration, but librarian Paul 
Carnahan says that it was obtained in the 19th 
century from a dealer in Philadelphia, so it is 
probably not one of the two sent to Vermont in 


1791. The state archives has a photocopy of one 
of the originals. 

“This is certainly a very interesting and impor- 
tant document,” says Sydney Stokes, chairman of 
the Ripton-based Jefferson Legacy Foundation. 
He points out that Jefferson had a personal con- 
nection to Vermont. The future president of the 
United States traveled to the state, along with 
another future U.S. head of state, James Madison, 
on a three-day “botanizing excursion" a couple of 
months after Vermont’s official admission to the 
union. Stokes’ foundation, established in 1993, is 
dedicated to “celebrating, applying and raising 
awareness of Thomas Jefferson’s living legacy in 
a modern world," according to its website. 

The document up for bid is fully legible but 
has some brown stains, especially along the right 
edge. Such leaching is the product of its place- 
ment “at some point near or under 
another document that had acid 
content,” says Tomaschett. 

A letter signed by Ira Allen — 
brother of Ethan Allen — dated 
July 4, 1806, is also among 
the noteworthy items for sale. 
Tomaschett estimates it will fetch 
between $2,000 and $3,000. 

In the printed letter ad- 
dressed to the governor of New 
Hampshire, Allen seeks to correct 
“false reports" that “have been 
industriously circulated to injure 
my character, and to divest me of much property.” 
The founder of the University of Vermont was 
basing his complaint on the British admiralty’s 
seizure eight years earlier of 15,000 muskets from 
France being transported by Allen’s ship, Olive 
Branch, for use by the militias of Vermont and 
New York Allen adds that he is seeking to clarify 
those circumstances due to his concern that “if 
one State may be deprived of Arms because it is 
bounded on British America another may.” 

Documents signed by Ira Allen are not often 
auctioned, Tomaschett notes. The significance of 
this letter is heightened “by the fact that not many 
people recognize” this Alien brother. “Everyone 
knows Ethan Allen,” Tomaschett says. 

Swann is also offering a deed signed by Ethan 
Allen for the sale of 450 acres in the Vermont 
township of Georgia. Cosigned by Ethan's 
brother Levi, the document, dated August 18, 
1774, states that the land is being transferred to 
Israel Dickinson of Pittsfield. Ethan and Levi re- 
ceived 10 British pounds for the property — con- 
siderably less than the sum for which the deed is 
expected to sell later this week: between $3,000 
and $4,000. 

A successful bidder for another item among 
Swann’s Vermont documents will be able to boast 
that he or she has obtained an original “John 
Hancock.” 


IT'S ONE OF 28 
SIGNED COPIES 
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OF VERMONT 
STATEHOOD. 
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Two UVM Docs Combat 
Ebola in Liberia 

A full-page ad in last Wednesday’s New York Times fea- 
tured four doctors fighting Ebola, two of whom hail from 
the University of Vermont. 

UVM College of Medicine docs Majid Sadigh and 
Margaret Tandoh recently headed to Liberia. Sadigh is an 
infectious-disease expert; Tandoh, a trauma surgeon. The 
two are spending six weeks with global health organiza- 
tion AmeriCares, helping to establish an Ebola treatment 
unit in Buchannan, the country’s third largest city. 



Tandoh was born and raised in Liberia. In an 
AmeriCares video shot in an airport before she left, 
Tandoh said, “I’m willing to do whatever it takes. They are 
my people, is the way I see it I have friends that say, Why 
don’t you just send some money and you don't have to go,’ 
but I said, 'This is home. This is where I came from. This 
is what made me.”’ 

Sadigh has blogged about his experience on the UVM 
College of Medicine's Global Health Diaries site. On 
November 11, he wrote about the normalcy of the scene 
outside his hotel. “Even though this region lies at the 
outskirts of Monrovia, Liberia, a spot now known on the 
map for the Ebola epidemic, there is little to suggest the 
catastrophe claimed by American media. Of course the 
schools have closed, but that has permitted steady streams 
of boisterous children out of doors, the cheery sounds of 
play mingling with the quick rhythm of their drums as 
they amble up and down the otherwise largely deserted 
streets.” 

Sadigh also noted signs that the epidemic is being 
brought under control: “Daily reports from the local 
media of the decrease in seroprevalence of Ebola in blood 
samples collected from nearby communities demonstrate 
how this epidemic is slowly becoming less sinister, more 
manageable, not just for those of us who work here but 
those who live here.” 

Two days later, Sadigh described the intense inter- 
dependence between health care workers: ‘We work in 
a chain, forming the rows of a beehive that ultimately 
make up a honeycombing pattern of connectivity. My 
survival is contingent upon my colleague beside me, on 
his/her attention to detail and maintenance of proto- 
col every minute we prepare to both enter and exit a 
treatment unit ... Thus as I face a patient flailing with 
the delirium and confusion of sickness, I cannot help 
but think what would happen if my protective layers 
are accidentally punctured, if I am thus contaminated 
beyond the ability of sanitizing myself — not because of 
what it would mean to me, but for all those others who 


Steve Goodkind to Run 
for Burlington Mayor 

Last year, Burlington Public Works Director Steve 
Goodkind retired after 32 years in city government 
His leisure time didn’t last long. On Monday, Goodkind 
confirmed to Seven Days that he plans to run for mayor 
of Burlington, challenging Democratic incumbent Miro 
Weinberger. Weinberger announced in September that he 
would run for a second term. 

Reached Monday afternoon at Moonlight Cycles, his 
son’s Winooski motorcycle shop, Goodkind said he’s 
wanted to get involved with city affairs again and deter- 
mined that “now is the time.” The election is in March. 

A New North End resident, Goodkind has ties with 
Queen City Progressives, but he hasn’t decided whether 
he’ll seek a party nomination or run as an independent. 
Asked how likely it is that he’ll run as a P, Goodkind said, 
“There is some interest there, so I will look at that option." 
Currently, he's gathering the signatures of ISO registered 
voters required to get on the ballot. “I’m hearing a lot of 
people say, 'Do it.’” 

When Bernie Sanders announced his mayoral bid in 
1981, he did so from Goodkind's living room. The pair met 
when Goodkind repaired Sanders’ Volkswagen. After win- 
ning, Sanders installed Goodkind as the director of public 
health and safety. He stayed long after the socialist mayor, 
serving under the next four mayors — most recently, under 
Weinberger. 



In a letter announcing his retirement from that post in 
May 2013, Goodkind wrote, “In a very positive way, this 
job has been all-consuming, and I do have other dreams 
and plans. I have reached the point where I am in the fi- 
nancial position and still young enough to pursue them. 
It’s time to pass the torch.” 

Since then, Goodkind has been involved in the effort 
to preserve local ownership of Burlington Telecom, which 
he said piqued his interest in running for mayor. 

Goodkind declined to critique Weinberger’s tenure, 
saying only that Burlington is at a turning point, and that 
“I will give people some choices that they haven’t had in a 
while in Burlington." 

As for his qualifications? “I know a lot about what goes 
on in the city,” said Goodkind, citing his three decades of 
experience. He acknowledged that his bid will be a “long 
shot,” but said he plans to run a bold campaign that won’t 
involve "pandering" or “playing coy." 

He said, “I’m not going to be so cautious.” 


Officials Still Grappling 
With Vermont’s Sex- 
Offender Registry 

Officials say they are still struggling to fix Vermont’s faulty 
sex-offender registry, which for years has been riddled 
with missing and inaccurate information. 

Testifying Monday before the legislature’s Joint 
Corrections Oversight Committee, Public Safety 
Commissioner Keith Flynn said his agency has made 
progress since a summer audit discovered a litany of 
errors with the inventory of 1,200 sex criminals, including 
omitted offenders, people inaccurately included on the list 
and offenders incorrectly identified. 



But Flynn made clear that any potential fixes for the 
problems are still in the proposal phase. 

One key suggestion that Flynn offered lawmakers is 
to have judges make a binding decision, upon sentencing, 
whether or not a defendant should go on the registry, and 
if so, for how long. Currently, staffers in the Department 
of Public Safety, who are not trained lawyers, make that 
call. But it's not a straightforward decision. Vermont’s 
sex-offender law is more than 30 pages long and includes 
numerous exemptions. 

Many of the errors on the registry have been traced 
back to faulty decisions made by public safety' employees. 

Vermont maintains two registries — a more detailed 
one exclusively for law enforcement, and one accessible 
to the public. Earlier this year, the registries flunked their 
second straight state audit. 

The findings were similar to a 2010 audit, which in- 
spired a working group of officials from several agencies to 
convene to fix the problems. But the group met only twice, 
kept no minutes and disbanded in 2011. Between the 2010 
and 2014 audits, the state spent $400,000 to implement 
a database that officials said would help fix the problem. 

The mistakes have had severe consequences for the 
state, and for at least one person, who was improperly 
placed on the public registry website. A Windham County 
man who was improperly identified as a sex offender was 
subsequently beaten and harassed by community mem- 
bers. He won a $20,000 settlement after suing the state. 

Flynn said his new working group, which includes 
Department of Corrections Commissioner Andy Pallito 
and members of the Vermont judicial system, is deter- 
mined to get it right this time. “We are working on this," 
Flynn said. “We are trying to do this in an efficient way 
that makes sense." 
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Ye Olde Vermont Papers for Sale «< 


That famously florid signature is affixed — twice — 
to a letter Hancock signed in October and November 
1779 in his capacity as speaker of the Massachusetts 
Council. Hancock was acknowledging the process- 
ing by the Massachusetts legislative body of an act 
passed by the Continental Congress concerning 
resolution of boundary disputes among New York, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Two 
years earlier, the residents of the region 
described as the New Hampshire Grants 
had declared themselves denizens of 
the independent Republic of Vermont. 

Because the neighboring states did not 
recognize the Republic of Vermont, the Continental 
Congress intervened to settle the border disputes al- 
luded to in Hancock's letter. 

The Hancock document carries the second-high- 
est sales estimate — $8,000 to $12,000 — among the 
pieces in Swann’s Vermont lot. The lowest — $200 to 
$300 — is projected for a document signed by Thomas 
Chittenden, who would become the first governor 
of Vermont. It grants a tract of land near the towns 
of Landgrove, Londonderry and Winhall to Edward 
Aikins and associates. Dated February 25, 1782, the 
document is in comparatively poor condition, with 
several holes and some staining from dampness. 

Also going on the block is a January 14, 1790, letter 
from New York City Mayor Richard Varick declining 
his appointment to a commission adjusting boundar- 
ies between Vermont and New York State. Varick 


notes in his communication to the New York Assembly 
speaker that the appointment had been “without my 
knowledge or wish." The letter is expected to bring 
between $800 and $1,200. 

Swann offers a slightly higher estimate — $1,000 
to $1,200 — for a November 16, 1808, letter signed by 
then-secretary of state John Quincy Adams. It notifies 
the editors of the Vermont Republican in 
Windsor that their newspaper has been 
“selected as one among the number desig- 
nated for publishing the Acts, Resolutions, 
Treaties, &c. which may be approved and 
ratified during the Second Session of the 
Fifteenth Congress." 

Who buys such stuff? Collectors of Americana, of 
which there are many, Tomaschett says. He expects 
bidders “from all over the world” to participate in the 
November 20 auction. 

Vermont history buffs interested in placing bids on 
any of these documents will find assistance available 
from Swann, Tomaschett says. The auction house 
“does go out of its way to make it easy for first-timers," 
he notes. 

Absentee bids can be made online or by phone, 
with potential buyers stating the maximum amount 
they are willing to pay. 

Advises Tomaschett: “That’s the way most new- 
comers should bid.” © 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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Does your family love Kimball Brook Farm Organic milk? 


Now also available in glass bottles! 



n to these locations today and grab a glass of Kimball 
Brook Farm for the holidays. 

Woodstock Fanner’s Market 
Sterling Market - Johnson 
Lantman's Market - Hinesburg 
Healthy Living - South Burlington 
The Rutland Co-op 
The Farm Store - Jeffersonville 
Mountain Greens - Bristol 
Shelburne Supermarket 
Mac's Market - Stowe 


and coming soon to Price Choppers in the greater Burlington a 


10516 Route 116 * Hinesburg, Vermont 05461 ■ 802.734.6346 • kbfvermont@gmail.c 


fbr locations nearest to you check us 


at kimballbrookfarm.ca 
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\ A / ~T~ [3 What’s the story behind Woodbury’s 
"'ll ■ medieval stone tower? 


W hat is it about medieval 
dwellings that people find 
so compelling? Maybe 
because we live in an age 
of less-permanent architecture, there’s 
something reassuring about the impen- 
etrable walls of stone castles and towers 
that reminds us of the old adage “They 
sure don’t make them like they used to." 

For sure, “they" don’t build many 
structures anymore like the one off 
Route 14 in Woodbury, not far from 
Sabin Pond. There, travelers with an 
acute eye will spot what looks like a 
single stone watchtower rising from a 
deep depression in the hillside. Sadly for 
curious onlookers, they'd be ill-advised 
to venture too close to the tower. Signs 
indicate that this is private property, and 
one ominously warns, “No trespassing. 
Violators will be shot. Survivors will be 
shot again.” 

Even from the road, the cylindri- 
cal stone fortress has a quasi-mythical 
allure, like the fairy-tale tower from 
which Rapunzel let down her hair. 
An arched wooden door at its base is 
decorated by a wrought-iron gargoyle 
knocker, and there’s a single, arched 
window about halfway up the opposite 
side. Perched on the rim of the parapet, 
six gargoyles glare down on two green 
ponds surrounded by similarly con- 
structed stone walls. This mini-castle 
lacks the usually obligatory moat, but it 
does overlook an artificial island that's 
accessible via a wooden bridge, as well 
as several stone stairways leading down 
to the water’s edge. 

From a distance, the tower doesn’t 
appear large or comfortable enough to 
serve as a permanent, or even seasonal, 
dwelling. So why is it there, and for what 
purpose? Is it a bastion to guard against 
marauding armies from the Northeast 
Kingdom? A stone cairn for severely lost 
or nearsighted hikers? A rook in a giant- 
scale chess set that will soon decorate 
the central Vermont landscape? WTF? 

Alas, the truth is nothing so extrava- 
gant Woodbury town records reveal 
that the property belongs to Scott 
McCullough, who in 2009 was issued 
a permit to construct the 24-foot- 
tall tower. The 59-year-old owner of 
McCullough Crushing, in Middlesex, 
he’s much friendlier than his no- 
trespassing signs would suggest. When 
reached by phone, McCullough is happy 




to talk about his pet project — provided 
we make it clear that no one is welcome 
on his land in his absence. 

As McCullough explains, the 22.7-acre 
property is a now-defunct gravel pit that 
once belonged to his father, who started 
the rock-crushing business. Beginning 
in the 1950s, the quarry was mined for 
rock and gravel for local contractors and 
town road crews. McCullough moved 
onto the property in 1980 and has lived 
there ever since, even after the gravel pit 
closed in 1990. 

“It used to be an awful eyesore,” he 
recalls. “People were throwing garbage 
and tires in there." 


In an effort to spruce up the land and 
make it more attractive, McCullough 
began using many of the leftover rocks 
that were too large to go through his 
crushers to frame out the pond, and then 
to build the artificial island. Once those 
projects were completed, McCullough 
got to work on the tower, which he de- 
signed. It has a base 18 feet in diameter 
and a steel spiral staircase leading up to 
an observation deck. The walls are four 
feet thick, tough enough to withstand 
any battering ram, catapult or trebuchet. 

And the gargoyles on top? “I got them 
on eBay," McCullough admits. “You can 
get anything on eBay.” 

So why'd he build it? 

“It's just something to keep me busy 
on the weekends,” McCullough says 
with a chuckle. “Maybe I have too much 
time on my hands. I don’t know.” 

McCullough’s tower isn’t the first 
such medieval structure in Vermont to 
provoke readers’ curiosity. This past 
June, Seven Days profiled a castle that 
sits on more than 10 acres in Georgia. 
That one comprises 12 bedrooms, two 
full bathrooms, one half bath, a kitchen, 
six fireplaces and nearly 19,000 square 
feet of living space — assuming it’s ever 
finished enough to live in. Currently it’s 
not. The pet project of a local stonema- 
son and pyrotechnics expert is still on 
the market for $925,000. 

At first glance, McCullough’s tower 
seems like an ideal venue for hosting 
medieval-themed weddings, jousting 
matches, Dungeons & Dragons festivals 
and other Renaissance fare. He’s not 
interested. Notwithstanding his willing- 
ness to discuss his weekend hobby with 
a reporter, McCullough says he prefers 
to enjoy his stone handiwork exclusively 
with family and friends. In fact, the 
stone citadel has hosted only one wed- 
ding since he built it — his own, just a 
few months ago. 

As for the hall in which the newly- 
weds now dwell, it’s not quite as extrava- 
gant. They live in a mobile home at the 
top of the hill. ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Closing Time: A Security Breach Leads 
to Gallery Shutdown 


BY PAMELA POLSTON 

W hen members of Rising 
Tide Vermont occupied 
Montpelier’s Pavilion 
Building on Monday, 
October 27, they wanted Gov. Peter 
Shumlin to do two things: withdraw his 
administration’s support for Vermont 
Gas’ proposed natural-gas pipeline 
through Addison County, and oppose 
the construction of any other fossil-fuel 
infrastructure in the state. 

The protesters did not ask for the 
governor's gallery to be shut down. But 
that's exactly what has happened. 

Though their civil disobedience was 
nonviolent, some members of Rising 
Tide managed to breach the building’s 
security and enter the gallery, which is 
just outside the governor's fifth-floor 
office. By the end of the day, 64 protest- 
ers had been issued trespass violations. 

Immediately afterward, public access 
to the fifth floor was discontinued. On 
Friday of that week, according to state 
curator david schutz, the governor's se- 
curity team convened to discuss what 
other measures were needed. After the 
meeting, “Staff were told they needed 
to close the gallery to the public for at 
least a year to evaluate [the governor's] 
security situation,” Schutz said. 



Secretary of Administration 
Jeb Spaulding confirmed to the 
media the following week that 
“a series of security changes" 
were enacted after the protest- 
ers’ breach. Loss of access to the 
gallery, he said, was one of those 
measures. In fact, the “gallery" no 
longer exists. 

Shumlin — who was not in 
the building at the time of the 
occupation — did not meet Rising 
Tide’s demands. And now a whole 
different group is protesting: the 
arts community. 

There aren't that many places 
to exhibit in central Vermont, 
noted sue higby, executive direc- 
tor of studio place arts in Barre. 
“While [the Governor’s Gallery] 
is an alternative site, it’s a presti- 
gious one," she said. “I’m sure the 
artists who were booked for the 
next year are unhappy.” 

So is the artist who was exhibiting 
when Rising Tide penetrated the gal- 
lery. susan bull riley found out that her 
work was off limits when she went to 
the Pavilion Building to pick up more 
invitations to her show. She was told not 
to bother mailing them; the gallery had 


been closed. Riley was one month into 
her three-month exhibit. 

“It was a glorious place to show art," 
she said about the venue in a phone in- 
terview this week. “I had been preparing 
for this show for over a year.” 

Riley was quick to applaud Schutz, 


however, for doing right by her ex- 
hibit of nature-inspired watercol- 
ors and oil paintings. “David has 
bent over backwards to find me 
another site,” she said. Her work 
is now on view in the Card Room 
at the Statehouse and will have 
a reception during December’s 

MONTPELIER ART WALK. Though the 

lighting is “jury-rigged,” Riley 
said, she is grateful for the space 
— and a second reception for her 

Still, she lamented the loss of 
the Governor's Gallery not only 
to artists, but to the public. “One 
more piece of public trust is 
being chipped away,” Riley said. 
“It would be nice to have more 
openness. The tighter you make 
security, the harder people will try 
to breach it.” 

She doesn’t blame the pipeline 
protesters one bit, though. “They 
are passionate Vermonters who care 
deeply about the state,” Riley said. “I 
don’t think they should be scapegoated 
for the closing of the gallery." 

Higby places blame for the shutdown 
squarely on what she calls a “reaction- 
ary" administration. 


Back to Bach: Soprano Hyunah Yu 
Sings for Capital City Concerts 


BY AMY LILLY 

W hen reviewers try to describe 
Hyunah Yu’s voice, “pure” is 
often the word that comes 
to mind. In 1999, when the 
Korean-born singer was a student at the 
Peabody Institute of the Johns Hopkins 
University, a Baltimore Sun writer noted 
“her lovely voice, with its diamond purity.” 
A New York Times critic remarked on her 
“clear, secure tone.” And a reviewer of her 
second CD, Bach, Mozart: Arias (2007), 
called Yu's instrument “pristine, and trans- 
parently clear.” 

Vermonters may have heard that 
focused sound on previous occasions, 
most recently last August when Yu sang 
Shostakovich at the lake champlain 
chamber music festival in Colchester. 
She’ll make her next Vermont appear- 
ance this weekend, singing in an all-Bach 
program with capital city concerts in 


Montpelier and Burlington. This opportu- 
nity to marvel at the human voice should 
not be missed. 

Nor should the chance to hear Bach. 
In addition to Yu’s arias — “Beloved Jesus, 
My Desire" and “Sheep May Safely Graze" 
— and cantata, the program includes two 
instrumental works: the Brandenburg 
Concerto no. 2 and the Concerto for Violin 
and Oboe in C Minor. 

“You can’t go wrong with Bach,” quips 
CCC founder karen kevra, a flutist “It 
seems like the guy never had a bad day.” 

Bach also served as Yu's entree into 
the Vermont music scene. The soprano 
first sang here in 2000, as a soloist in the 
former New England Bach Festival in 
Brattleboro under the direction of choral 
conductor blanche moyse on the latter’s 
90th birthday. (The festival has since 
been reconfigured into several concerts 


under different names.) Moyse, who 
helped found the marlboro music festival 
with her then-husband, louis, and others, 
brought Yu to Marlboro that year, where 
she has performed regularly since. 

Reached by phone after a concert 
engagement in Seoul, Korea, Yu recalls 
that she came to know Kevra through the 
Barre-Montpelier Times Argus classical 
reviewer, jim lowe. Lowe was “one of the 
few people who knew both Blanche and 
Louis [Moyse]," Yu says. Louis, by then 
divorced, was living in Montpelier and had 
taught Kevra flute for five years. Kevra says 
her former mentor was “the inspiration 
behind Capital City Concerts” when she 
launched it in 2000. Yu has become a CCC 
regular since her first appearance in the 
winter of 2003-04. 

The Bach program is the second of 
CCC’s five concerts between October and 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 
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“What was the urgency for making 
the decision?” she asked rhetorically. 
“It seemed emotional rather than rea- 
soned.” Couldn’t the administration 
have improved Pavilion Building se- 
curity with "a few tweaks,” Higby sug- 
gested, rather than opting for a seem- 
ingly arbitrary yearlong closure? 

Higby wondered, too, whether those 
security concerns would have repercus- 
sions for other governmental art spaces, 
such as the Supreme 
Court Lobby. Visitors 
that building currently 
must pass through a metal 
detector and have bags 
searched. It’s difficult 
imagine a more restrictive 
portal in Vermont — other 
than the federally con- 
trolled checkpoints at the 
airport and border crossings. 

At the Statehouse, by contrast, visi- 
tors can walk right in. Sure, someone is 
keeping an eye — or a camera — on com- 
ings and goings, but it’s still the kind 
of access Vermonters are used to and 
would be loath to lose. It remains to be 
seen whether they will. 

One thing is certain: For at least a 
year, we the people will not be invited to 


view art on the fifth floor of the Pavilion 
Building. Schutz remains optimistic 
that the space, which has served as an 
art gallery for more than 40 years, will 
one day be accessible again — within 
reason. “I think we can all agree security 
is something we need to be concerned 
about,” he said. 

Schutz’s response to the situation has 
been artfully pragmatic; he is, after all, 
the state curator. “I concerned myself 
with the need to relo- 
Susan's show to the 
Statehouse," he said. “I also 
got on the phone with art- 
ists who had been booked 
for 2015 [in the Governor’s 
Gallery] and told them 
that, should the gallery 
come back, they would be 
first to get booked.” 

On the bright side, he added, when 
people come to Riley’s reception in 
December, ‘‘We'll also have the State- 
house decorated for the holidays.” ® 

INFO 

Paintings by Susan Bull Riley, Card Room, 
Vermont Statehouse, in Montpelier. Through 



IT WAS A 
GLORIOUS PLAGE 

TO SHOW ART. 

SUSAN BULL RILEY 


May, but it’s the only one to be repeated 
in Burlington, where it is also part of the 
Cathedral Church of SL Paul's cathedral 
arts series. The Burlington perfor- 
mance is partly funded by the Vermont 
Community Foundation’s concert artists 
fund, which specifically supports classi- 
cal performances in Chittenden County. 
In the grant application’s favor were 
not just Yu but the trumpet player, Sycil 
Mathai, who is guest principal trumpeter 
with Minnesota’s Saint Paul Chamber 
Orchestra this year; and oboist Randall 
Wolfgang, principal oboist at the New 
York City Ballet. 

Normally, the oboist would play in 
the program’s concluding cantata, “Ich 
habe genug” (“I am content"). Bach first 
wrote the piece for baritone, strings, 
continuo and oboe, the last of which has 
several duets with the male voice. But Yu 
learned the composer rewrote the cantata 
to feature soprano and flute when she 
was asked to perform it four years ago in 
Boston. Performances of this Cantata 82a 
are rare enough this side of the Atlantic 


that Kevra had to order the scores from 
Europe, Yu says. 

Despite her mellifluous voice, Yu hopes 
audiences remark on the beauty of the 
music more than her singing. Formerly 
a molecular biologist, Yu switched to 
singing in her mid-twenties after her 
husband's murder in a carjacking incident; 
she calls music "probably one of the most 
beautiful gifts from God.” 

“We are the medium," Yu says of the 
role of musicians. “It comes through us, 
but it's not about us. What the composer 
intended, how the creative process came 
about, is what we are there to communi- 
cate. The best compliment I can get after 
I perform,” she adds, “is, 'The music was 
incredible.’” © 
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An Architectural Philosophy: Buildings 
for People in Need 



BY AMY LILLY 

if he history of architecture 

I is about monuments.” So 

I began last week’s talk by 

I MICHAEL WISNIEWSKI of DUNCAN 

Wisniewski architecture in Burlington. 
Wisniewski gave the 15th annual Roland 
Batten Lecture, the main event sup- 
ported by the Roland Batten Memorial 
Fund. 

The Cornell University-trained ar- 
chitect was speaking mainly to a know- 
ing audience of fellow architects and 
designers. But even for members of the 
public listening that night — the lectures 
are open to everyone — he had a point. 
The buildings people remember are the 
large, impressive ones commissioned by 
clients with deep pockets. Mies van der 
Rohe’s Seagram Building in Manhattan, 
for example, is the marvel it is because 
the Canadian distiller heiress Phyllis 
Lambert persuaded her father to be 
unstinting. 

For Wisniewski, though, architecture 
has meant something different since he 
moved to Burlington in 1979. He and his 


partner, bob duncan, renovated the former 
Wilson Hotel in downtown Burlington 
for the Committee on Temporary 
Shelter in 1986, launching their career 
as Vermont's preeminent architects of 
housing and community development 
for low-income people. Their clients are 

ARCHITECTS IN GENERAL 

TRYTO BEVISIONARYAND 
EXPERIMENT A BIT. 

MICHAEL WISNIEWSKI 

usually collaborating nonprofits; DWA 
has worked with four regularly: COTS, 
Cathedral Square Corporation, the 
Burlington Community Land Trust and 
the Champlain Housing Trust. 

In his talk, Wisniewski ran through 
slides of at least 15 of the firm’s most 
notable affordable projects, from 
renovations to new buildings to fully 


planned neighborhoods. Among them: a 
historical renovation of Swanton School 
for senior housing, the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf in Burlington, 
the Forest Park neighborhood develop- 
ment in Rutland, the Health Center in 
Plainfield, the Canal Street Veterans 
Housing in Winooski and the recently 
completed Harrington Village, a walk- 
able Shelburne neighborhood. 


These living and other spaces are de- 
signed to allow in abundant natural light. 
Wisniewski’s talk was titled “‘A Clean, 
Well-Lighted Place’: Our Adventures in 
Architecture for the Not So Privileged." 
The title alludes to the Hemingway 
short story in which an older waiter 
keeps a bar open for a single drunkard 
into the wee hours because he knows 
the patron may have no other clean, 


Planting Seeds: PlanBTV South End Engages Artists 


O n Monday afternoon, three 
South End artists gather in ei 
studio on Pine Street to put 
finishing touches on the 200 
wooden “seeds” they plan to sow through- 
out the Burlington neighborhood. Muralist 
tara goreau, glass artist terry zigmund and 
woodcutter matt gang are collaborating on 
“Seeds for SEAD” (“SEAD” being the acro- 
nym for South End Arts District). It’s one 
of the first “creative placemaking" projects 
funded by planbtv south end. 

The city’s long-term project aims, 
among other things, to create a master 
plan for the development of the South End. 
Burlington city arts received a $100,000 
National Endowment for the Arts grant 
to promote an “artist-led information 
engagement and visioning process." On 
November 10, BCA put out a request for 
proposals for creative projects designed 
to inspire community conversations. One 
week later, it announced the formation of 
a five-person RPF review committee: adam 
brooks, executive director of the south 

END ARTS AND BUSINESS ASSOCIATION; NATALIE 
MILLER Of the VERMONT COMEDY CLUB (and a 



a response to one of two ques- 
tions — What about the South End 
makes you smile? or What about 
the South End should be changed? 
— and to return the seed to one of 
the “trees." (Rewards from Lake 
Champlain Chocolates will be of- 
fered to encourage participation.) 

Though the first deadline has 
past, artists and other community 
stakeholders will have many op- 
portunities to submit proposals 
over the next five months, says 
BCA assistant director sara katz. 
In fact, they can submit them 
anytime 

‘If a project misses a deadline," 
she notes, it will "just move on to 
the next deadline for when the 
panel meets again.” 

As planBTV South End moves 
forward, the review panel will 
be looking for projects that evolve along 
with the conversation. “Right now, [the 
projects focus on] these very open-ended, 
What do you love? and What do you hope to 
see changed in the future? questions,” says 


SEABA board member); sandrine 
thibault of the city’s Department 
of Planning & Zoning; and long- 
time South End artists Zigmund 
and steve conant. The panel 
will convene for the first time on 
Friday, November 21. 

“Seeds for SEAD” — which 
Goreau and Zigmund hatched 
during planBTV’s public artists’ 
meeting on October 31 — was one 
of the first ideas proposed in rela- 
tion to the project. Some of them 
were "fast-tracked," says Zigmund, 
to roll out in conjunction with the 
South End Crawl tills Friday and 
Saturday, November 21 and 22. 

"Hopefully people will come 
out and participate and give their 
input,” she says. 

Before the weekend, the trio’s 
large woodcut “trees” — colorfully 
painted with cityscapes by Goreau — will 
be placed near conant metal & light and 
the seaba center on Pine Street, and vintage 
inspired lifestyle marketplace on Flynn 
Avenue. Two hundred palm-sized wooden 


“seeds” will be scattered throughout the 
area for pedestrians to find. 

One side of each seed depicts a SEAD 
logo; the other has a blank paper label. 
On it, seed finders are invited to write 




GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM =■ 



of green spaces. In Harrington Village, 
much of the parking is hidden beneath 
three duplexes grouped around a cen- 
tral green. Parking at the Rose Street 
Artists' Cooperative m Burlington, one 
of the firm’s historical renovations, 
takes up the former abandoned bakery’s 
truck dock. 

Many Duncan Wisniewski projects 
display unexpectedly pleasing details, 
given their limited budgets. At the top 
of the Lund Family Center building 
at McAuley Square in Burlington is a 
striking curved gable vent. The skin of 
the Veterans Housing in Winooski is 
a surprise: multicolored fiber-cement 
panels in earthy variations of brown. 
The colors are meant to help the build- 
ing blend in with the Winooski River’s 
red stone banks, which form part of the 
site's boundary. They also serve as a 
hopeful gesture toward veterans’ even- 
tual ‘‘camouflage," as the firm’s website 


well-lit place to go. It’s also a reference 
to Wisniewski’s idol, the modernist ar- 
chitect Le Corbusier, who advocated for 
clean lines and ample light. 

Unlike Le Corbusier’s famous unite 
d'habitation social-housing projects, 
however, which eliminated pedestrian 
interaction in favor of car culture, DWA 
projects are designed to minimize the 
impact of parking and make the most 


Katz, who cowrote the NEA grant last 
winter with Thibault. “Then there’ll be a 
phase that's more of a visioning process 
where people will be getting a lot more 
concrete in their responses. And after 
that," Katz continues, “there will be a need 
to develop [the master] plan. All along the 
way, people's input will be appreciated 
and requested." 

HOPEFULLY PEOPLE WILL 
GOME OUT AND PARTICIPATE 

AND GIVE THEIR INPUT. 

TERRY ZIGMUND 

The NEA grant did not stipulate how 
the funds should be used to promote the 
“artist-led" visioning process, and Katz 
acknowledges that lack of specifics occa- 
sioned initial public confusion. The RFP 
process and the NEA funds, she clarifies, 
are separate from the planning process 
itself 


“People are worried that the arts are 
somehow going to be used to promote de- 
velopment, when the reality is, the arts are 
going to be used as a way for people to talk 
about what they care about,” Katz says. 
"Hopefully the plan can incorporate that 
information, [rather than] letting things 
happen as a result of market forces.” 

At El studio, the artists definitely plan 
to contribute to the South End conversa- 
tion. They’re concerned that development 
will edge them out of the neighborhood. 
"This is where we live,” says Goreau, 
gesturing around the studio. "This is basi- 
cally home; this is where we spend all our 
time.”® 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 
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FOUR REASONS TO 
GET OUT MORE. 

With xDrive, BMW’s intelligent all-wheel-drive 
system, no road condition is too daunting. Because 
xDrive instantly responds to the slightest wheel slip 
with increased torque for uninterrupted all-wheel 
traction and handling in rain, snow and ice. And now 
that xDrive is available on more models than ever 
before, you’ve got almost nothing to stop you from 
getting out on the open road. Take advantage of 
special offers from BMW Financial Services today. 

BMW xDRIVE TECHNOLOGY 


BMW EfficientDynamics 

Less emissions. More driving pleasure. 

I NO-COST MAINTENANCE , 

I | 


The Automaster BMW 
3328 Shelburne Rd. 
Shelburne, VT 05482 
802-985-8411 
theautomasterbmw.com 
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BLACK FRIDAY SALE AT BURTON 
11 / 24 - 12/1 


20% OFF 

SELECT STYLES 

EXCLUDES HARDGOODS. ADDITIONAL RESTRICTIONS APPLY. 


BURTON SNOWBOARDS BURLINGTON FLAGSHIP STORE 
80 Industrial Parkway Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 660-3200 Facebook.com/BurtonBurlington 
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Architectural 
Philosophy «p.2s 

puts it — meaning reintegration — into 
society. 

"We were all really astounded at 
how good it was,” recalls truexcullins 
principal architect rolf kielman. He was 
on the COTS board when the veterans’ 
building, partly a project of COTS, was 
going up. The site was a difficult one, he 
notes: trapezoidal in shape with a slop- 
ing riverside edge. Referring to details 
such as the siding, Kielman comments, 
“I like the fact that they were thinking 
about more than what the people in the 
building need’’ 

Wisniewski and Duncan may have 
had such thoughts in part because they 
both grew up "working class," says 
Wisniewski, who is from Buffalo, N.Y. 
His mother was a factory worker at 
Western Electric; his father, a printer. 
Duncan started out as a union mason 
like his father. Wisniewski studied 
psychology and worked as a carpenter 
before realizing architecture was his 
passion. 

“Architects in general try to be vi- 
sionary and experiment a bit,” he says. 
Working in a firm with a social mis- 
sion for clients with severely limited 
budgets, however, curtails the ability 
to take risks. The dilemma leaves him 
"constantly enmeshed in doubt. Am I 
compromising too much?" the architect 
admits to wondering. Yet Wisniewski 
also proudly cites the Burlington 
Shambhala Meditation Center, a beau- 
tiful rooftop addition with an interior 
lined in warm wood and a view of the 
lake. The meditation space was created 
on a $65,000 budget — a pittance in the 
architectural world. 

Wisniewski, Kielman and fellow 
Vermont architect Roland Batten — 
whose life and architectural purpose 


his wife, lynda reeves mcintyre, memo- 
rialized by establishing the fund and 
lecture — all “pounded nails on each 
other's houses" when they first arrived 
in town, Kielman recalls. Wisniewski 
has “always been an exacting person," 
Kielman notes, obsessed with perfect- 
ing his hobbies (fencing, tango dancing, 
cooking) as much as the flow of his floor 
plans. 

“Just look at the simple way they’ve 
done the shed dormers and trim [at 
Harrington Village],” Kielman suggests 
as a way to understand how the firm can 
create beauty on a smaller budget “It’s 
practical, friendly, aesthetically appeal- 
ing.” The pattern of the trim imitates 
that of older houses nearby, according 
to Wisniewski; it was an attempt to 
integrate the development with the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. 

“Once in a while," Wisniewski admits 
with a laugh, “I’d really like to work for a 
wealthy client.” But he also likens his art 
under constraint to that of the epony- 
mous character in the short story “The 
Bound Man,” by the Austrian writer Ilse 
Aichinger. 

Wisniewski recounts the tale: A 
man wakes up in a forest bound from 
head to toe in rope. He can’t remove the 
ropes, but he finds they’re loose enough 
for him to hobble and hop. When he 
reaches the nearest town, he’s spotted 
by a circus master who is amazed at his 
athletic contortions and makes the man 
into a hit circus act. The master invites 
the protagonist to take off his ropes, but 
he declines, even at night. There’s just 
so much more to learn — so many more 
ways to create interesting movement — 
within their constraints. © 
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Straight Shooter BY KEN PICARD 



A t 9:30 a.m. midweek at Dattilio’s 
Discount Guns & Tackle, owner 
Jim Dattilio has been trouble- 
shooting problems with a cus- 
tomer’s hunting bow for more than two 
hours. The second of two bow-and-arrow 
seasons doesn’t start until December 6, 
but the customer, Dale Adams, needs a 
string repaired for an upcoming bow hunt 
in Illinois. Though rifle season starts the 
coming weekend and Dattilio’s phone is 
ringing constantly, he’ll end up spend- 
ing more than three hours to ensure that 
Adams’ arrows fly straight. 

Dattilio, 56, is South Burlington's 
hunting and fishing jack-of-all-trades. For 


decades, hunt- 
ers of all stripes 

NAME 

his shop inside a 

Jim Dattilio 

Sunoco station on 
Shelburne Road, 

TOWN 

a colorful place 

South Burlington 

cluttered with fly 
reels, fishing nets, 

JOB 

lures, ammo boxes 

Bow Technician 

and crossbows 



hanging on hooks. 

One aisle features such supplies as coon 
urine, musket caps, scent killer and a decoy 
called the Estrus Betty Peeing Doe. 

Dattilio sells rods, bait and lures, bore 
sights, rifles, bows and scopes. He buys 
and sells firearms and provides other 
goods and services to the local hook-and- 
bullet crowd. But his specialty is repairing 
compound bows — a rare skill these days, 
he says. 

In a room that was once the gas sta- 
tion's garage, Dattilio instructs Adams 
to shoot an arrow point-blank at a paper 
target. Adams draws the string and fires, 
sending the arrow through the paper and 
into a nearby backstop. Dattilio inspects 
the hole and frowns. It’s a long, jagged tear, 
not the clean puncture he likes to see when 
“paper-tuning" a bow. 

“Could it be the biscuit?" Adams asks 
warily. 

“Could be the biscuit," Dattilio answers, 
making adjustments. 

The biscuit is a round, bristled rest that 
holds the arrow in place before it’s shot. 
Because this one’s “whiskers” are worn, 
the arrow wobbles midflight. So Dattilio 
removes it and installs a new rest, then 
tells Adams to fire another arrow. After a 
half dozen shots and subsequent tweaks, 
the arrows consistently hit their mark. 

“See how we got a perfect hole? It’s got 
to be the biscuit," Dattilio says. 

“It can’t be the biscuit, Jim. I love the 
biscuit," Adams complains. 

“Well, if you want the biscuit, your 
arrow’s gonna be fucked up all the time 


when it flies out of there," Dattilio says. 
“For the record.” 

“If Jimmy Dattilio sets up your bow,” 
Adams says to me, “you know it's dead on.” 

Dattilio, a South Burlington native and 
lifelong hunter, initially taught himself to 
fix bows by necessity. At age 16, he bought a 
new TSS Quadraflex — “the first split-limb 
bow in the state of Vermont,” he boasts. 
But when it needed a new string, Dattilio 
waited in a local sporting goods store for 
more than an hour before the salesman 
noticed him. 

“Finally he turns around and says, ‘Nice 
bow,’ then hands it back to me and says, 
‘Take it back to the place you bought it and 
let them put the string on,’” Dattilio recalls. 
From that day forward, Dattilio did all his 


own repairs, occasionally asking family 
and friends for help. 

Dattilio has owned his shop since 1981. 
He used to work on cars there — hence the 
location — until one day he scored a good 
deal on wholesale fishing lures. Selling 
bait, rods and tackle, and then guns and 
ammunition, soon supplanted his car- 
repair business. 

According to one old-timer wait- 
ing to buy ammo, Dattilio’s shop hasn’t 
changed in decades. Dattilio still works 
with his 80-year-old dad, Vince, who’s 
a dead ringer for Johnny Carson’s 
onetime sidekick, Ed McMahon. The 
two men can often be heard railing 
against Obama, property taxes, tree 
huggers and flatlanders who buy up 


whole mountainsides and then prohibit 
hunting. 

“All the hunters in this state are going 
to other states to hunt,” Dattilio complains. 
“There are some nice deer in Vermont, but 
they’re few and far between.” 

Despite the flood of hunters angling for 
Dattilio's time and expertise last week, he 
agreed to answer this nonhunter’s ques- 
tions while he worked. 

SEVEN DAYS: Are you seeing more 
women getting into bow hunting? 

JIM DATTILIO: A few women are getting 


SD: I thought The Hunger Games 
would’ve made a difference. 

JD: The Hunger Games did make a 
difference. Sure as hell did. 

SD: Have bows changed much since 
you started working on them? 

JD: Definitely. The limbs are more parallel 
on them. The aluminum is stronger. 
They’re lighter, stronger, faster and quieter. 

SD: What's the best part of your job? 

JD: Working with my father. And then 
going out and getting to test a lot of this 
stuff in the field. The No. 1 ingredient for 
being successful in hunting is having time. 
You need time to bag the big buck. I only 
get bits and pieces of the day. 

SD: What's the most unusual problem 
you've dealt with? 

JD: My most unusual one would be this guy 
who got out of prison and says, “I need a 
bow. Can you fix mine?” It was in pieces. He 
says, “If you can't fix it. I'll take one of yours 
and bring it back when I’m done." I knew if 
I let him out of here with my bow, I’d never 
see him again. So I told him, “You come in 
here, but you’re gonna have to wait” It was 
the day before bow season opened. And back 
in the '80s and '90s, this place was mobbed. 
There were a lot more people hunting in 
this state than today. So the kid stood here 
from 6 a.m. until 1 a.m. the next morning. I 
made him a bow out of leftover parts. Sure 
enough, he was only out for a short time. 

SD: Out hunting? 

JD: No, out of the pen. He might have 
hunted a little that year, but then went 
back in [prison]. He just came back this 
year to say hi. © 

Contact: ken@se\’endaysvt.com 
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Work Is a monthly Interview feature 
showcasing a Vermonter with an interesting 
occupation. Suggest a job you would like to 


i THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceclaoams 


Dear Cecil, 


I'm in my mid-40s. My cholesterol is great; my 
blood pressure and weight are perfect; I have 
no history of serious illness; I’ve never smoked, 
and my use of drugs has been minimal; I rarely 
drink anymore. I don't exercise as much as I 
should, but my job keeps me on my feet and 
moving. The handful of life-expectancy calcula- 
tors I've used online have me living to between 
80 and 84. At what age can I just say fuggit and 
start eating any damn thing I want without fear 
of negative health consequences before 
I croak? 

Daniel T. 


Y ou piqued ray inter- 
est. After googling my 
way to the University 
of Pennsylvania’s life- 
expectancy calculator, I soon 
received the information that 
I will most likely live until I’m 
93, with a 25 percent chance of 
reaching 102.5. Egads, I thought 
— I haven’t saved nearly enough 
money for the nursing home/ 
vegetable incubator I will un- 
doubtedly need for those last 
couple of decades. Luckily, the 
stress of the subsequent hours 
of financial calculations caused 
the health-damage equivalent 
of a brain aneurysm, changing 
the UPenn prediction to “You 
could keel over at any moment." 
Those weren't going to be fun 
2 years anyway. 

8 Interestingly, when I al- 
ii- tered my starting age to 85, 
5 I found I could only gain or 
2 lose about three quarters of a 
S year by playing around with 
the diet, exercise and smok- 
ing parameters. This seems to 


point toward the idea of a death 
clock: By the time we reach a 
certain age, how long we’ve got 
left has been predetermined by 
our genes and previous lifestyle 
choices. 

Unlike the population at 
large, however, the Straight 
Dope doesn’t trust random 
online quizzes, so we decided 
to delve a little further into the 
facts on this one. (Just don’t 
expect us to get into the science 
of “Which Disney Princess Are 
You?’’) 

Studies have traditionally 
defined “elderly" as 65 and 
older, and in most studies, 
lifestyle choices (diet, exer- 
cise, etc.) were seen to have an 
effect through age 75. That's 
around where the data have 
tended to stop, in part because 
for most of human history few 
people cracked 70 — for a while 
there, it was pretty much just 
Charlemagne, a couple of shahs 
and quite a surprising number 
of inconsequential Lithuanians. 



But this research is becom- 
ing less and less relevant: It’s 
the 21st century now, and Hugh 
Hefner’s doctors want to know 
if they should restrict his Viagra 
consumption. The proportion 
of the population identified 
as the “extreme elderly” — 85 
and up — will increase by more 
than half in the next 15 years. 
As a public service, then, we’ve 
broken it down for the post-80 

Cardiovascular disease. 
This is a major health problem 
among those over 75, affecting 
50 percent of women and 70 to 
80 percent of men. Reducing 
blood pressure can help the 
extreme elderly avoid heart at- 
tacks and strokes, but studies 
show it won't actually make 
you live longer. Go figure. 

Cholesterol reduction. Diet 
and exercise don't have clear 
proven effects. Nor do most 
traditional drugs, like statins 
or beta blockers. Aspirin might 


found reduced 
mortality risk for 
ex-smokers who 
quit between ages 
65 and 79. On the other hand, 
some doctors have speculated 
that, for the very old, the stress 
of trying to quit may have a 
harmful effect outweighing the 
benefit. 

On to some of the things 
we do know. Perhaps surpris- 
ingly, the extreme elderly who 
are slightly overweight have 
the most favorable mortality 
rate. Those who gain a modest 
amount of weight while getting 
older are also much better off. 
Only the obese and the diabetic 
stand to benefit from weight 
loss in old age — weight loss 
among the diabetic can actually 
reduce cognitive decline. But 
those who were overweight 
when younger still had a 
higher risk. 

Maybe most baffling is the 
news on alcohol consumption 


(pay attention here, Daniel): 
A very large 23-year study of 
elderly Californians reported 
that drinkers’ annual risk of 
death was 15 percent lower 
than nondrinkers’. This was 
true for men and women, as 
well as for all types of alcohol. 
Mortality was highest for those 
who quit drinking during old 
age, while those who picked it 
up lived longer. In other words, 
we should stop fretting over 
the fact that Gerard Depardieu 
drinks 14 bottles of wine 

It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that unless you already 
have serious health problems 
(like diabetes), your best bet 
in advanced age is probably to 
avoid any drastic changes to 
whatever lifestyle your body 
has gotten used to. However, 
if you're not that fussed about 
losing those last 10 years of 
drooling on the crossword 
you’re desperately trying to 
finish in order to stave off 
Alzheimer’s, I would say go for 
it. Throw back the Twinkies. 
Shovel down the deep-fried 
everything. Swear off exercise 
and sit on the couch binge- 
watching Netflix for the rest of 
your life. Just God forbid you 
stop drinking. 
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VISA” Simplified. 

Compare the NEFCU Visa Platinum Rewards to your current credit card. 


With the NEFCU Visa, you get a great low rate on every purchase you make. Plus no 
annual fee, no balance transfer fee and no "hidden" fees. And with Visa Platinum Rewards, 
you can earn cash back to help reduce those holiday shopping bills. 

■ Get 1% cash back on purchases' 

• Low 7.15% APR" 

■ Minimal fees 


Call 866-80-LOANS or apply online anytime at nefcu.com. 


■ Global access 

■ Enhanced security'’ 

■ Same great NEFCU rates and rewards 



JAY Sfl PEAK OPENING EARLY 


2014+15 SKI & RIDE SEASON STARTS THIS FRIDAY 

Friday, Nov. 21st: Saturday & Sunday, Nov. 22-23: 

Exclusive lift access for 2014+15 Jay Open for all 8:30a - 4p. 

Peak Season Passholders Lift tickets: 

|10am -4pm) $39 (Adults)/ $25 (Juniors) 

Not a Season Passholder? 

Purchase an Adult or Family Adult Season Pass and get 
TWO FREE 1-day waterpark passes ••’Must purchase 11/21/14 
Discounted lodging packages available. Ski + Splash + Stay from £169 per night. 


GET ALL THE DETAILS 

Jaypeakresort.com/EarlyOpening 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18TH / 4PM-7PM 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13TH / 11AM-2PM 


OPENINGS IN: 

Food & Beverage / Lodging & Guest Services 
Lift & Mountain Operations / Ski & Ride School 
Pump House Indoor Waterpark / Housekeeping 

Please come prepared for on-the-spot interviews with a 
completed application and/or resume 


Can’t make it to any of the Job Fairs ? 

Visit jaypeakresort.com/jobs for applications and details 








Stowe Kitchen 

Bath & Linens 

1813 Mountain Rd„ Stowe, 253-8050 
stowekitcheanet 

What's in a name? Even Shakespeare 
couldn't answer that question. But in the 
case of Stowe Kitchen 8ath & Linens, you 
should expect to find more than the sign at 
the store's entrance suggests. 

The home goods shop on Mountain 
Road has carried kitchenware for 31 years, 
and bath and linen products since the store 
expanded In 2000. In recent years, though, 
owner Kate Carpenter, who took over the 
business five years ago, has gotten even 
more creative with the retail selection. 

"People are like, This store sells clothing 
now?’ And I’m like, 117611, are you cooking 
naked in the kitchen?"’ she quips. 

Die-hards need not fear: The store is 
still spilling over with homey items. Classic 
offerings such as WOsthof knives, Pine 
Cone Hill bedding, Pre de Provence bath 
products. Thymes fragrances and Mauviel 
copper pots line the walls and cover the 
artfully arranged display tables. T don't 
mess around with our cookware." Carpenter 
says. "That's just what we're built on." 

Now. though, shoppers can also browse 
handcrafted jewelry, an eclectic array of 
womens garments and a quirky collection 
of stocking stuffers. (Surely someone on 
your shopping list wants an Albert Einstein 
bobblehead doll?) 

"Its not often that people come in and 
say they can’t find something," Carpenter 

Indeed. Stowe Kitchen Bath & Linens’ 
current inventory includes thousands of 
items from more than 800 vendors around 
the globe. New products come in each week; 
last Friday, staffers were busy unloading 
four truckloads of merchandise that had 
arrived in time for the holiday shopping 
rush. Carpenter says she’s "always on the 
hunt" for new items. 

To meet the demands and pique the 
interests of StoweS international tourists 





Craft Beers • Growlers • Events 
Classes • Home Brew Supplies 
craftbeercellar.com 

802 - 882-8034 


old-world hand tossed | 
bluestonevt.com 

802 - 882-8185 


apparel | gifts & cards | decor 
stowestreetemporium.com 

802 - 244-5321 


A quintessential bookshop 
in the heart of Waterbury 
BridgesideBooks.com 

802 - 244-1441 


It's fresh. It's local. It's Arvads 
arvads.com 

802 - 244-8973 


Restaurant & Tap Room 
waterburyreservoir.com 

888 - 879-4627 


SHOPPE RTUNITIES 

Friends are like snowflakes... 
no two are alike. Give joy to your world 
with distinctive gifts from Waterbury’s 
uncommon shops and attractions. 
Finish off with a world-class brew 
and a live and local pub performance. 
Create your own shoppertunities 
this season. It’s a good thing. 
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Ryan Miller 
gets weird with 
a web series 
and a new 
Guster record 

BY DAN BOLLES 


R yan Miller sits at the bar of 
the Tilt Classic Arcade & Ale 
House, a vintage-video-game- 
themed pub tucked into the 
far end of a strip mall just off Shelburne 
Road in South Burlington. I find the 
Guster front man past a cluster of flan- 
nel-clad dudes huddled around a pinball 
machine, down a long, gleaming expanse 
of wood, past a tower of microbrew taps 
and vacant bar stools. There Miller sits, 
huddled over his iPhone. And he’s alone, 
which is kind of weird. 

Normally, a 40-ish guy in jeans and a 
hoodie sitting by himself at a bar perus- 
ing his phone wouldn't seem unusual. 
But this bar is nothing if not sociable: 


an almost too well-lit, kitschy retro 
arcade with a soundtrack of chirpy 
bleeps and bloops from Tron pinball ma- 
chines and Ms. Pac Man arcade games. 
The brightly orange-striped hoodie 
Miller wears on his lean frame seems to 
say “gregarious,” too. 

Finally, it’s just rare to see Miller, the 
epitome of a social butterfly and so often 
the life of the party, not chatting up the 
bartender or a neighbor on a nearby 
stool. The guy has a way of attracting 
friends — especially new ones. 

“Oh, hey, man!" Miller says enthusi- 
astically as I approach. He hops off his 
barstool and proceeds to bear-hug me. 
“It’s so good to see you!" 


His words tumble out with an excite- 
ment and earnestness that might make 
an onlooker think Miller and I were 
old friends who hadn't seen each other 
in years. In truth, our last meeting had 
been just a week earlier. And that con- 
versation, over coffee at the Light Club 
Lamp Shop in Burlington, was the first 
of any length we’d had beyond occasion- 
ally exchanging pleasantries at local 
rock shows. 

Given the short duration of our rela- 
tionship, and the deeply ingrained skep- 
ticism about emotional displays that re- 
sides within all lifelong New Englanders 
such as myself, I should probably be put 
offby all this, if not entirely weirded out. 





But I'm not. Even though I’ve only hung 
out with Miller for a total of maybe two 
hours, there’s something about the guy 
that puts even leery strangers at ease. 

“Have a seat, man," he says, gestur- 
ing to the barstool beside his own. “I 
was just reading this Grantland story 
about Kim Kardashian’s ass breaking the 
internet.” 

Well, OK, then. 

Maybe it’s his kind, inquisitive eyes, 
wide orbs that often give him a surprised 
look — an impression augmented by his 
shock of unkempt brown hair. Maybe it’s 
his willingness to speak candidly on just 
about anything, from the curious legacy 
of his rock band to going stir crazy in the 


woods of Vermont to Kimmie’s bubble 
butt. Maybe it's his boyish charm and 
generally goofy demeanor. Whatever the 
reason, something about Miller makes 
an unprovoked man hug seem perfectly 
normal. 

As aforementioned, Miller, 42, is 
best known as the lead singer of Guster. 
He’s also a composer who penned the 
music for the 2012 movie Safety Not 
Guaranteed, a sleeper hit directed 
by Vermont-based filmmaker Colin 
Trevorrow. Trevorrow, by the way, is 
currently working on the next install- 
ment of the Jurassic Park franchise, 
Jurassic World. 

“I asked Colin if I could do the score 
for that one, too,” Miller says of the likely 
2015 blockbuster. “And he was, like, ‘Uh, 
dude. We got John Williams.’” 

Miller also scored the 2013 Lake Bell 
comedy In a World... — take that, John 
Williams! — and has anumber of projects 
in the works for film and television. His 
latest is a quirky web series for Vermont 
Public Television called “Makin’ Friends 
With Ryan Miller,” which chronicles 
his efforts to, well, make friends in his 
adopted home state. 

But first, some backstory. 

In 2010, Miller and his family moved 
from Brooklyn to Vermont. Miller’s wife, 
Angela Arsenault, grew up in Newport 
and Randolph. When the couple mar- 
ried, she insisted they move to Vermont 
to raise their kids. 

Miller understood the impulse. 
“I grew up in Texas, where everyone 
has this pride that, wherever they go, 
they’re always going to go back,” he says. 
“Vermont is the only other place I've 
seen that’s like that, where people just 
want to come back.” 

Nonetheless, to say Miller was reluc- 
tant to comply with his wife’s request is 
an understatement. “I was, like, ‘There’s 
no fucking way I’m gonna move to 
Vermont,”' he says. The debate over the 
move lasted a solid 10 years — until the 
couple had their second child. 

“New York is sort of doable with 
one kid, but when you have the second, 
you’ve kinda got to be a millionaire,” 
Miller explains. He and Arsenault 
began renting a place in Vermont and 
split their time between New York and 
the woods. Before long, that situation 
became untenable, and they settled in 
Vermont full time. 

“I was going to get a Vermont driver's 
license, and I realized I wasn’t going 
to be a New Yorker anymore,” Miller 
recalls. “That part of my identity was 
gone. And that’s when the massive shift 
happened.” 

That's a polite way of saying that he 
freaked the eff out. 


While his wife, who Miller says often 
felt “swallowed up” by the hustle of the 
big city, thrived in Vermont’s relaxed 
social climate, Miller struggled. He 
knew Vermont was the right place for 
his family, but he wasn’t convinced it 
was the place for him. 

“This isn’t where I would find myself 
naturally,” he says. “So I had to figure out 
how to make this work with the things I 
want to do.” 

That meant malting music and, more 
importantly, making friends. 



Miller is the embodiment of an ex- 
trovert and describes himself as “aggres- 
sively social.” He feeds off interaction, 
drawing energy from interesting people. 
For him, moving to rural Chittenden 
County from the bustle of Brooklyn was 
the equivalent of a Polar Plunge — a 
complete shock to the system. 

“Some people can just go in the 
woods and do their thing,” he says. “But 
for me, it’s so much about rubbing up 
against other people. I get really inspired 
by talking to creative people about what 
they do and how they do it.” 

It wasn't immediately clear to 
Miller where to find people like that 
in Vermont, he says. He found himself 


troubled by a singular question: “Where 
are all the weirdos?” 

A t first glance, Miller’s fish-out-of- 
water story is almost nauseatingly 
cliched: Urbanite moves to the country, 
experiences culture shock and — spoiler 
alert! — eventually falls in love with 
quaint li’l Vermont and all its quirks. 
That narrative bears a strong resem- 
blance to the kind of trite, condescend- 
ing story pitch the editorial gatekeepers 
at this paper routinely decline — a pro- 
cess usually accompanied by behind- 
the-scenes eye-rolling. 

But Miller's story is a little different. 
For one thing, he’s been documenting 
his journey to find and befriend inter- 
esting people in the Green Mountains 
with his reality-based web series for 
VPT. Now in its second season, “Makin' 
Friends” debuts new episodes on 
Wednesdays and canbe seen on YouTube, 
vermontpbs.org and makinffiends.tv. 

In each episode. Miller meets with 
a different “high-functioning weirdo” 
living in Vermont and attempts to 
become his or her friend. If the conceit 
of the show sounds a bit precious, that’s 
because it is. But it’s also strangely 
compelling, combining the adventure- 
some spirit of Anthony Bourdain's “No 
Reservations” and the voyeuristic appeal 
of a dating show — with occasional mo- 
ments that recall the unnerving awk- 
wardness of comedian Zach Galifianakis' 
mock interview series “Between Two 
Ferns.” Miller’s boyish charm and curi- 
osity carry the show, helping it transcend 
its cute premise. He writes and records a 
new theme song for every episode, each 
tailored to his new friend. Also, there are 
sometimes trampolines. 

In the show’s first episode, Miller and 
his two-person film crew travel to South 
Royalton to meet inventor, builder and 
“sociable recluse” Jaimie Mantzel. They 
check out the adult-size jungle gym 
Mantzel built in his round house nestled 
deep in the woods. Miller bounces on 
the trampoline Mantzel installed on 
the third story of the house and fails 
spectacularly at a backward somersault. 
He gets the lowdown on Mantzel’s 
free-spirit life philosophy, his obsession 
with medieval chain mail and the viral 
sensation that is Mantzel’s Giant Robot 
Project — a YouTube series in which the 
inventor builds enormous, spider-like 
robots. They’re seriously cool, if a little 
creepy. 

Miller's conversation with Mantzel 
is wide-ranging and natural. You get 
the sense that he is genuinely absorbed, 
and Mantzel takes a shine to his guest. 
Then, near the end of the six-and-a-half- 
minute episode — each one condenses 
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about four hours of filming and hanging 
out — Miller pops the question. 

“So did we make friends?” he asks 
with a coy smile. 

“I don’t know. Are we friends?" re- 
sponds Mantzel, shrugging. “I guess if 
you come back and we hang out some 

Mantzel and his family moved to 
Panama a few days after the shoot, so he 
and Miller didn’t form a lasting friend- 
ship. However, Miller has become buds 
with several of his show’s subjects. 

“I’ve kind of made it my mission to 
introduce Ryan to as many weird people 
as I can,” says John Cohn recently by 
phone. Cohn, an IBM Fellow and self- 
described “mad scientist," was featured 
in the “explosive” third episode of 
“Maltin’ Friends’” first season. The sci- 
entist, who is active in the local maker 
movement, suggests that Vermont could 
have a higher concentration of creative 
oddballs than anywhere else in the 
country. 

“There are so many people doing 
cool things up in the hills,” Cohn says. 
Cool things such as blowing stuff up, for 
example. 

In a signature moment of Cohn’s 
episode — and likely of the entire series 
— he explodes a bottle in his snowy yard 
using liquid nitrogen, as Miller looks 
on from a safe distance. Surveying the 
damage, Cohn laughs maniacally, just as 
one might expect a mad scientist to do. 
He and Miller now get together regu- 
larly, off camera. 

“I want him to like his life here,” Cohn 
explains. He frequently invites Miller to 
maker fairs and other “weirdo gather- 
ings," he adds, and Miller usually shows 
up. Cohn says he now views Miller as 
“sort of like a little brother.” 


‘John is just a really cool guy,” says 
Miller. “I’m glad we’ve become friends.” 

In addition to Cohn, Miller has stayed in 
touch with other “Makin' Friends” sub- 
jects, including Circus Smirkus founder 
Rob Mermin; and Paul Budnitz, founder 
of Budnitz Bicycles, Kidrobot and, most 
recently, the social networking website 
Elio. 

“Ryan has the sense of wonder of a 
child with the intelligence of an adult,” 
says Hilary Hess, the producer, director 
and cameraperson of “Makin’ Friends.” 
Though we never see her on screen, 
Miller often breaks the fourth wall (gen- 
erally a TV taboo) and interacts with 
Hess during filming, which lends the 
show an authentically casual appeal. 

“He has the ability to be warm and 
playful, but he's also inquisitive,” Hess 
says. “So he gets into these situations 
where he genuinely wants to know 
about these people. He’s an extreme 
extrovert, and he’s inspired by other 
people. He thrives off of creativity. It’s 
what he lives for.” 

To celebrate the second season of the 
show, Miller recently played a party at 
Signal Kitchen in Burlington. Backing 
him up was local art-rock band Swale. 
(Full disclosure: My brother, TVler 
Bolles, is a member of that band and also 
played bass on the soundtrack of Safety 
Not Guaranteed .) 

At that show, Miller and Swale played 
a set of friendship-themed cover songs, 
such as the Rolling Stones’ “Waiting on a 
Friend" and “Friends in Low Places” by I 
Garth Brooks. 

“He’s someone who lives his life 
responding to the muse,” says Swale’s i, 
Amanda Gustafson about Miller. £ 
“Pursuing the creative force field often s 
seems frivolous. You have to be open and - 


always ready for when the inspiration 

“He’s a very silly man,” Gustafson 
continues. “But he has a mature sensibil- 
ity about how to lead a creative life.” 

That sensibility informs each of the 
creative aspects of Miller's life, whether 
he’s befriending weirdos for a web series, 
scoring quirky indie films or making re- 
cords with his band. (You knew we were 
gonna get to Guster eventually, right?) 

I n January 2015, Guster will release their 
first album in four years, Evermotion. 
And it’s probably going to piss off some 
longtime fans. Recorded with producer 
Richard Swift, keyboardist for the Shins 
and bassist for the Black Keys, the album 
is Guster’s most experimental to date. 
Though it’s rooted in the same hooky 
pop melodies and thoughtful lyricism 
that have defined the band, it’s a sonic 


departure, more closely resembling the 
psychedelic work of, say, the Flaming 
Lips than anything in Guster’s preceding 
canon. 

Miller says that shift coincided with 
his own transition to life in Vermont. 
He’d reached a point where he just 
didn’t know what to do about Guster, 
which had gone into hibernation as its 
members started families and worked 
on other projects. 

“This happens with every Guster 
record,” Miller says. “I was just sort of 
feeling like. Has this run its course ? Do 
we have anything left to say creatively ? 
Are we gonna be this nostalgia band that 
everybody saw in college but doesn’t care 
about?" 

When discussions about a new record 
began, Miller was immersed in his film 
work, which he found far more stimulat- 
ing than resuscitating Guster. 



‘‘The film stuff really felt like it had 
no ceiling,” he says. By contrast, Guster 
now seemed to him to exist in a box. 
Twenty-three years after two teenage 
guitarists and a bongo player formed the 
band in a Tufts University basement, it 
has been successful by almost any mea- 
sure. Yet, Miller suggests, in the broader 
culture it’s just not all that "cool” to be 

“We’re never going to play Coachella; 
Pitchfork is never going to give you a 
good review,” he says. “Everybody has 
already made up their mind about your 
band. And I do it, too. We all need filters, 
because there’s so much coming at us. 
Like, ‘Oh, it’s Sloan. I know what Sloan 
does.’ Or ‘Oh, Wilco. I’m not really into 
Wilco.’ But those bands are dynamic.” 

So, it would seem, is Guster. Though 
that took a while for Miller to realize. 

In the midst of half-heartedly writing 
songs for a new record during sessions 
in New York, Miller had an epiphany. 

“I was half in and half out,” he says. 
“But then I sort of looked up and real- 
ized these were cool, weird songs. And I 
realized I needed to not concern myself 
with anything I can’t control. Just go 
out and make a great record.” 

Though Miller doesn’t say so ex- 
plicitly, it's reasonable to infer that his 
personal journey in Vermont helped 
inform his new perspective, and thus 
Guster’s surprising new album. Miller 
admits it took him a while to understand 
Burlington’s music scene, because it’s 
not as openly competitive or aggressive 
as those of New York or LA. But after 
becoming a regular at local haunts — es- 
pecially Radio Bean, where he's now 
something of a fixture — he realized that 
the local scene is less about “making it” 
than simply making good music. 

“It’s so singular, because people are 
so good at what they do and they don’t 
necessarily have their eye on something 
else,” he says. “They’re just here to play 
music, and tliaf s awesome and inspiring." 


That's exactly what Guster did when 
they went into the studio: They just 
played. They cut the record in a little 
more than three weeks, by far the fastest 
they’ve ever recorded. 

“We threw everything we had 
learned about making records out the 
window,” Miller says. “It was rad. And 
we ended up with this really scrappy, 
stoner-rock record.” 

Miller knows the new album will 
alienate some Guster fans. Indeed, 
a recently released advance single, 
“Endlessly,” generated predictable 
online snark from certain fans who dis- 
approve of the song’s synthy trappings. 
Miller responded via Guster’s Twitter 
account. 

“If the only indictment of our new 
songs is that they don’t sound like our 
old songs, then I know we’ve done what 
we set out to do,” he wrote. 

“We’re still a pop band,” he says now. 
“But we’re more empowered to let our 
freak flag fly.” 

That sentiment echoes the concept 
overarching “Makin’ Friends” and, 
really, each of Miller’s artistic pursuits. 

“The through-line is about that art- 
ist’s journey, doing what you want to 
do and not caring what people think,” 
Miller says. “The more off-axis, the 

He finishes his beer and checks the 
time. He’s late to meet his family. 

“Oh, man. I gotta go,” Miller says, sig- 
naling for the bartender. “Parental-unit 
duties, you know.” 

He pays his tab and hops oft his stool. 
I stand, don my jacket and turn with my 
hand outstretched for a parting hand- 
shake. Miller ignores my hand and goes 
in for — what else? — a hug. 

1 think we just made friends. ® 

Contact: dan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Skeet Beat 

Two newbies hit it with their best shots 



and hunting. The only target practice I 
ever get is when 1 use a spray bottle to 
shoo my cats off the counter, and even 
then my aim isn't very good. So I'm a 
little uneasy about picking up an actual 
shotgun. 

Despite our greenness, we're quickly 
made to feel at home at the Sportsman’s 
Club of Franklin County. (Besides a 
helping of stew, we receive excellent 
SCFC caps.) Turns out, this is a very 
friendly place to learn to shoot. 

Members of the club — which has 
occupied its location in St. Albans Bay 
since 1947 — have had plenty of practice 
in introducing rookies to shooting shot- 
guns, rifles, pistols and arrows. Ricky 
tells us he picked up skeet shooting as 
a hobby when he quit drinking 24 years 
ago; now, he’s an ambassador for the 
club and the sport itself. 


T he heart of the Sportsman's 
Club of Franklin County is a 
small, uninsulated shack that 
sits at the edge of a reedy, 
weedy expanse, across from the much 
larger clubhouse proper. Its one wide 
window looks out on several of the club's 
shooting ranges, but the view isn’t the 
main reason members gather in this 
scaled-down structure. They come to 
eat doughnuts, strap on their ammo 
bags and swap stories. Resting against 
the wall, a handmade sign spells out a 
message in spent shotgun shells: THINK 
GUN SAFETY. 

In the corner, a metal folding chair 
supports a Crock-Pot of beef stew that 
beckons hungry shooters, even newcom- 
ers like me and my coworker, Courtney 
Copp. Neither of us has ever fired a gun 
before, but we’re here, at the invitation 
of Courtney’s longtime friend Ricky 
Blondin, to shoot some skeet. 

E.D.S. 

D espite being a native Vermonter, I 
always assumed that, when it came 


to guns and hunting, I’d remain on the 
outskirts of this centuries-old culture. 

In the 1950s, my maternal great- 
grandparents bought a hunting camp in 
Underhill, which remained in my family 
until recently. Every year since I was a 
kid, my male relatives have disappeared 
into the woods and emerged with tales 
of bagged bucks, near misses and ev- 
erything in between. The closest I ever 
came to hunting was posing in the back 
of a pickup with a just-killed buck. 

Then there was the Christmas Eve I 
stared down a frozen duck — a mallard 
my cousin planned to have stuffed and 
mounted. After a few too many eggnogs, 
he retrieved the bird from the basement 
freezer and set it down on the kitchen 
table next to the baked Brie. Its newspa- 
per swaddling unwrapped, the duck had 
feet the most vivid shade of orange I’d 

Besides having a few close encoun- 
ters with carcasses, I knew my way 
around guns. My father collected an- 
tique shotguns, and Uncle Jim, a hunter 
and fisherman, always has the latest gear 


— including a bolt-action rifle that I held 
a couple years ago. It wasn’t loaded, but 
handling it triggered an unsettling mix 
of fear and fascination. 

My Uncle Jim’s basement is a man 
cave affectionately dubbed "the Bench” 
after the converted workbench that 
serves as its centerpiece. One frequent 
visitor there is accomplished hunter 
Ricky Blondin, and it was in the base- 
ment that Ricky and I had a conversa- 
tion about skeet shooting that shifted my 
perspective on guns. 

Learning about the mechanics of the 
sport sparked my curiosity and revived 
the retired athlete in me. Could I hit two 
birds with one stone — pun intended — 
and tap into my latent competitive spirit 
while overcoming my fear of guns? I was 
eager to try. Ethan felt the same way, 
so we headed off to the club, where we 
found Ricky a willing teacher. 

c.c. 

U nlike Courtney, I grew up in the 
suburbs, disconnected from and 
largely oblivious to the culture of guns 


COULD I HITTWO BIROS 
WITH ONE STONE - 

AND TAP INTO MY LATENT 
COMPETITIVE SPIRIT WHILE 
OVERCOMING MY FEAR OF GUNS? 

COURTNEY COPP 

Courtney and I confirm our inexperi- 
ence by both jumping the first time we 
hear a shotgun blast. At somewhere be- 
tween 120 and 140 decibels, those things 
are loud. So we’re grateful for the compli- 
mentary earplugs, which we grab from 
the plastic jar beside the doughnuts. 

Though dense woods surround the 
club, a few farms and residences stand 
nearby, so shooting hours are limited to 
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Skeet Beat «i 


Thursdays and Sundays during day- 
light. Members and guests visit the 
SCFC year-round. Neither snow nor 
rain nor cold can keep them from firing 
off their appointed rounds. And if they 

After delivering a brief but thorough 
introduction to gun use and safety, Ricky 
gives us each a box of 20-gauge shells, 
which we empty into our borrowed 
ammo bags. He explains that this caliber 
of ammunition is good for beginners, be- 
cause it neither demands great precision 
nor produces a mighty recoil. 

Though I’ve never loaded a gun in 
my life, I take to the task quickly. But 
that’s the easy part. Hitting a zooming 
pigeon is far more challenging. 

Many skeet shooters use the sport 
to hone their hunting skills; that’s why 
the flying targets are called “pigeons.” 
Manufactured to a standard 108-mil- 
limeter diameter, these bright orange, 
biodegradable clay discs are launched 
into the air at about 60 miles an hour, 
Ricky says. 

Even with the wide spray of pel- 
lets afforded by a shotgun shell, these 
miniature flying saucers are not easy 
to hit. Courtney and 1 are astonished 
that we shatter any of them. The few 
that we hit are easily replaced: The 
club’s outbuildings are crammed to the 
rafters with boxes of pigeons waiting to 
be launched. 

Though the launchers are no longer 
operated by hand, shooting skeet is still 





— and each shooter keeps a tally of hits 
and misses. 

The SCFC has two fields for skeet 
shooting and a third dedicated to trap 
shooting. This variant allows up to five 
shooters to stand side by side, guns 
aimed in the same direction. Some 30 
feet in front of them, a low, wide bunker 
protrudes a few feet above the ground; 
inside it, a launcher fires pigeons in a 
straight line away from the shooters. 
Directly in front of each shooter is a mi- 
crophone; yelling “Pull!” (or, as we learn, 
yelping in celebration of a successful 
shot) sends a single pigeon flying, cour- 
tesy of voice-activation wiring. 

I’m astounded to see that Ricky and 
other club members — often literally 
shooting from the hip — blast the pi- 
geons without the meticulous prepara- 
tions I must employ. Before every shot, 
I have to concentrate on properly posi- 
tioning my legs, hips, shoulders, elbows, 
cheek, hands and eyes, not to mention 
the angle and height of the barrel and 
the projected trajectory of the pigeon. 
My dozen or so successful shots are, I 
believe, more the product of dumb luck 
than of skill. But I’ll take ’em. 

E.D.S. 


first shot — a blast that leaves a lemon- 
size welt just below my left armpit. As 
Ricky promised, the recoil isn’t bad, 
but it turns out that a 20-gauge shotgun 
leaves its mark when it’s not properly 
placed on the shooter’s shoulder. I play 
through the pain, as they say, celebrating 
the hits and bemoaning the misses — all 
42 of them. 

Along the way, I observe the rever- 
ence that Ricky and his friends have 
for guns, hunting and skeet shooting. 
Patient and humble, they are quick 
to embrace us, whispering words of 
wisdom when teaching moments arise. 
These men have allowed us to join their 
ranks, if only for an afternoon. And when 
I scream a little too loudly each time 
Ethan or I pulverizes a pigeon, they just 
smile and nod their heads. 

A couple of days after our trip to the 
Sportsman’s Club of Franklin Count}', I 
miss an early-morning phone call from 
Ricky. In his message, he praises my ef- 
forts, inquires about my sore shoulder 
and says, “You’re on your way to becom- 
ing a great shot ... in 10 years!” 

I’m returning to the club soon and 
plan to prove him wrong. 



SHOOTING FBOKI THE HIP- 
BLAST THE PIGEONS 


WITHOUTTHE METICULOUS 
PREPARATIONS THAT I 
MUST EMPLOY. 

ETHAN DE SEIFE 

a two-person task. At modem ranges, 
including the SCFC’s, launchers are 
operated by handheld remote controls 
with three big buttons. After the shooter 
calls “Pull!” an assistant depresses each 
of these in turn. 

The “High” button launches a target 
from the “high house,” an enclosed 
tower with a launching window set 10 
feet off the ground; the window on the 
“low house” is about chest high. Hitting 
“Doubles” launches two pigeons simul- 
taneously from opposite directions, 
challenging the shooter to adjust his or 
her aim quickly. 

Shooters move as a group around a 
semicircular course of eight stations, 
taking a predetermined number of shots 
at each stop. A round consists of 25 shots 
— the number of shells in a box of ammo 


W hile Ethan chalks up his hits 
to luck, I’m going to claim that 
my eight are the result of being in the 
“zone.” However you look at it, skeet 
shooting requires what Rick}' repeatedly 
refers to as “an attitude adjustment.” In 
other words, check your ego at the door. 
1 learn this important lesson with my 


Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com, 
courtney@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


★ Bernie's 1987 folk album 

★ Bern This trivia quiz 
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★ Campaign map 
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exceptional care for all women 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
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Free Breastfeeding Classes 
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The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is considering a run for president. How did he 
get this far? Retrace "Bernie's Journey”— from 
fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
senatorial soloist. 




A ll that glitters is not gold in 
“Natural Beauties: Jewelry 
From Art Nouveau to Now.” 
The new exhibit at the 
Shelburne Museum's Pizzagalli Center 
for Art and Education also features silver, 
platinum, brass, titanium and even lead 
in an array of jewelry that spans more 
than a century. But never mind metals; 
the real sparkle comes from a gamut of 
gems — from white diamonds to black 
rhodium and everything in between. 

You expect gorgeousness in a 
museum-quality jewelry show, and this 
one delivers with stunning beauty and 
technical design achievements. What 
you may not expect — 
even in an exhibit billed 
as “inspired by nature” 
— are the materials that 
amp up the wow factor: 
fossilized dinosaur bone, anthracite, 
corn cobs, wood, leather, crystallized 
alum, bone, wasp's nest, antler, buffalo 
horn, abalone, rubber, magnets, taxider- 
mied parakeet, peacock feather, fur and 
alligator feet. Wait. A dead budgie? Yup. 

Shelburne Museum curator of design 
Kory Rogers, senior curator Jean Burks 
and assistant curator Carolyn Bauer 
assembled the jewelry for “Natural 
Beauties,” which opened last Saturday 
and remains on view through March 8. 
They gathered the 260-odd objects from 
private collectors, galleries, museums 
and jewelers themselves. Contemporary 
Vermont designers Bruce Baker, Mark 
Prent and Laurie Peters are among them. 

The museum has no jewelry in its 
own vast collections, but a number of 
pieces are on loan from descendants of 
the interrelated Havemeyer, Vanderbilt 
and Webb families. Electra Havemeyer 
Webb founded the Shelburne Museum, 
and the show contains a 1950s swan 
brooch she received as a gift from her 
son, James Watson Webb Jr. Designed 
by William Ruser, the graceful little 
swan is composed of gold, tiny diamonds 
and other gemstones. 

Museum staff have given the lower- 
level gallery in the Pizzagalli Center the 
quiet elegance of a high-end boutique. 
The walls are painted a deep plum — a 
color called Tulsa Twilight, Rogers re- 
veals. Strategic spotlights on the jewelry, 
most of it encased in vi trines, provide the 
room's only illumination. That is, not in- 
cluding the blue-green glow of Necklace 
With Phosphorescence, by designer 
Kate Rothra Fleming of Charleston, S.C. 

Visitors will find the exhibit catego- 
rized in three sections, their simple titles 
adhered to the walls — “Gems," “Flora” 
and “Fauna.” Also in wall text, Rogers 
introduces the show like this: 


AR? 


Jewels 
and Gems 

At a Shelburne Museum exhibit, the natural world 
becomes wearable art 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 



From time immemorial, people 
have found the beauty and variety 
of Nature fertile sources of inspi- 
ration for personal adornment. 
Whether made from found ma- 
terials — such as bones, feathers, 
and stones — or precious metals 
and gemstones, jewelry has been 
used to convey social status and 
express individual style. 

One theory suggests that human 
attraction to precious materials 
and natural motifs is instinctual. 
This theory, termed biophilia by 
biologist Edward O. Wilson, postu- 
lates “that as humans evolved with 
the rest of creation, they developed 
a biologically based attraction for 
nature and life.” Nature-inspired 
jewelry is a shining example of our 
primal desire to connect with the 
world around us. 

In keeping with that theme, many 
of the designers included here have 
re-created critters and, intentionally 
or not, given them a sort of talismanic 
power. Consider the petite, diamond- 
encrusted salamander (Jeanne 
Toussaint for Cartier, 1970) or Prent’s 
remarkable Seahorse and Octopus 
Bracelet (1995), endowed with opals, 
pearls, agate and lacquer. The pet- 
table but slightly disturbing Katharine 
Necklace (2006) was made by German 
designer Constanze Schreiber from the 
delicate fur of a fetal lamb. 

Butterflies flit through “Natural 
Beauties," rendered in filigree gold, 
gemstones or colorful enamel. Bugs 
abound, as well; representatives of the 
insect world in the collection include 
ants, a praying mantis, spiders, a “de- 
constructed” wasp, leafhoppers, beetles 
and flies. Slime-free slugs and snails 
appear, along with various sea creatures 
and reptiles. Some pieces, such as the 
aforementioned Blue Parakeet — a 2014 
neckpiece by Dutch designers Idiots 
(Afke Golsteijn and Floris Bakker) — are 
more creepy than cute. 

One piece that is rather adorable, 
the Bee Brooch (maker unknown) in 
gold and diamonds, has a backstory 
that illustrates the curators’ comment 
about jewelry’s power to convey social 
status. Electra Havemeyer Webb’s 
mother-in-law, Lila Vanderbilt Webb, 
wore it — along with a hornet cos- 
tume — to a fancy dress ball hosted 
by the Vanderbilts in 1883. Prior to 
that event, the nouveau-riche family 
had not been counted among the 
old-money 400 who “mattered” in 
New York, per arbiter-of-taste Mrs. 
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Jewels and Gems « P .4i 

Caroline Astor. But the party was re- 
portedly so outrageously ostentatious 
that it “legitimized the family's place 
in New York City high society," accord- 
ing to the accompanying wall text. 

Not to be outdone in “Natural 
Beauties” are the myriad pieces of 
jewelry in the “Flora” category. Among 
the standouts are Bruce Baker’s Leaf 
and Vine Engagement Ring (2014), 
with its jaw-dropping diamond and 
curvaceous botanical setting in 14k 


gold; Californian David C. Freda’s 
enameled and bejeweled orchid 
brooches (2003-08); Dandelion Puff 
pieces by McTeigue & McClelland of 
Massachusetts (2013); and some of the 
classic, early-20th-century works de- 
signed by Louis Comfort Tiffany. 

But the literally crowning achieve- 
ment among the botany-inspired 
creations is a brass replica of canna- 
bis, poppy, coca and tobacco plants. 
About two feet tall and seriously 
heavy, the piece is titled “The Crown 
of Nature’s Bounty” and was created 


this year by Seattle, Wash.-based de- 
signer Anthony Sonnenberg. As Rogers 
writes, “Sonnenberg has meticulously 
rendered each stem, leaf, bud and 
flower to emphasize the natural beauty 
of these notoriously addictive plants 
from which narcotics are derived.” 
The artist likens his piece to a vanitas 
still life, intended to remind us of the 
transience of existence. 

Sonnenberg sports this piece in a 
photograph, but, like a few other items 
in this exhibit, it's more for viewing 
than wearing. 


No other jewelry items in “Natural 
Beauties” carry this weight — actual 
or metaphorical. Instead, they 
collectively impress with extraordi- 
nary craftsmanship, wit and a near- 
celebratory demonstration of the 
timeless, far-ranging desire to adorn < 
ourselves. ® § 


INFO 







Speaking the Unspeakable 

Book review: Like Water on Stone, Dana Walrath 


Ute L mter 

™S<pne 




— 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

W hen author Dana Walrath 
was a young girl, she asked 
her mother about her 
grandmother's childhood 
in Armenia. The answer had a stark 
horror to it: "After her parents were 
killed, she hid during the day and ran at 
night with Uncle Benny and Aunt Alice 
from their home in Palu to the orphan- 
age in Aleppo.” 

Those words “haunted” her, the 
Underhill author recalls in a note at- 
tached to her new young-adult novel 
in verse, Like Water on Stone. When 
Walrath was growing up, she adds, her 
family “didn’t speak about the genocide” 
of Armenians by the Ottoman Empire in 
1915, in which about a million and a half 
people died. 

That silence is nothing unusual. 
In his 2012 novel about the Armenian 
genocide, The Sandcastle Girls, Lincoln 
author Chris Bohjalian called it “The 
Slaughter You Know Next to Nothing 
About." But with the centenary of those 
terrible events approaching, both these 
Vermont authors demonstrate that sto- 
ries can and should keep memory alive. 

Walrath’s grandmother died before 
her birth, and the tale she recounts in 
Like Water on Stone is “entirely imag- 
ined,” she writes in her author’s note. It’s 
imagined with verve, vividness and far 
more moments of grace and beauty than 
one would expect from a story about 
three children fleeing institutionalized 
mass murder. In short, what may sound 
like a punishing read is actually an ab- 
sorbing and inspiring tale, with a verse 
format that makes it fleet on its feet. 

Trained as an anthropologist, Walrath 
knows something about the power of 
storytelling. She holds an MFA in writing 
from the Vermont College of Fine Arts, 
has taught at the University of Vermont 
College of Medicine and recently de- 
livered a TEDx talk on the therapeutic 
power of comics in treating dementia 
patients, which landed her in the pages 
of Entertainment Weekly. Those insights 
were grounded in Walrath’s experience 
of caring for her aging mother, which 
she chronicled in her graphic memoir 
Aliceheimer’s. 

There are no pictures in Like Water 
on Stone. But it also demonstrates the 
healing force of narrative. As anthro- 
pologists know, children — and adults, 


for that matter — will confront all 
manner of horrors when they’re pre- 
sented in a setting that offers a touch of 
otherworldly magic and the promise of 
a happy ending. So it is that Like Water 
on Stone opens like a folktale, with these 
words spoken by an ardziv (eagle): 

Three young ones, 
one black pot, 
a single quill, 
and a tuft of red wool 
are enough to start 
a new life 

I know this is true 
because I saw it. 

The “three young ones" are 13-year- 
old twins Shahen and Sosi Donabedian 
and their 5-year-old sister, Mariam. 
Their harrowing journey from moun- 
tainous Palu to the Syrian desert — and 
thence to America — follows that of 
Walrath’s grandmother and her siblings. 

The versifying eagle, who becomes 
the children’s protector, is the novel’s 
only supernatural element and its closest 
thing to a neutral narrator. His voice al- 
ternates with present-tense narration by 
each of the three children (sometimes in 
dialogue with other characters), a struc- 
ture both dramatic and musical. It’s easy 
to imagine a high school putting the book 
onstage, in John Brown's Body fashion. 

Roughly half the novel takes place 
in the build-up to the massacres, giving 
Walrath time to establish both the his- 
torical and cultural context and each 


FROM LIKE WATER 
ON STONE 

Ardziv 

As olives turned 
from green to black 
and warbler’s second brood 
hatched and fledged, I watched. 

Shahen showed Mariam 
new words for her stick. 

Each day she scratched 
long lines of letters 
into the earth, 
leading like paths 
in rings around the mill. 

She wrote his name. 

Shahen. 

Wave and smile to the side. 
Smile, smile, half smile. 

Stick, small snake. 

Swan down, half smile, stick. 
Smile, swan down, smile. 
Shahen. 

In distant lands 
lines of soldiers 
moved locust-like 
across the earth, 
their bodies clad 
in identical 
greens and browns, 
rifles up like antennae. 


speaker’s distinctive style and motiva- 
tion. While Sosi feels strong ties to her 
family’s ancestral mill and vineyard — 
and hopes to marry the boy next door 
— Shahen dreams of emigration, poring 
over letters from his uncle in America. 
He’s also the first in the family to heed 
the coming danger, warning his father 
that “pogroms / will come again.” 

But even as their neighbors flee 
Armenia, the Donabedians stay put. 
Accustomed to living in a multicultural 
setting. Papa harbors a tragic faith that 
reason and humanity will nip ethnic 
persecution in the bud. “There is no 
them, / only single souls," he tells his 
family, when his wife wonders if they 
can trust the Turks to be reasonable. 
And the Muslims he knows personally, 
like his Turkish musician friend and his 
Kurdish son-in-law, “would never harm 
us. / This is our home.” 

It’s an enlightened attitude for 
which the father will pay with his life 
and others’, leaving his son angry and 
unforgiving as he leads his sisters from 
their burning village into the mountains. 
Walrath handles that clash of attitudes 
with great sensitivity, using Papa’s 
beloved music — which embodies his 
dream of diverse elements working in 
harmony — as a way to reconcile Shahen 
to his memory. 

Music also links the family to the 
eagle and his world: Sosi has retrieved 
the bird’s fallen quill for her father to use 
to pluck his oud. The feather becomes 
one of three talismans the children carry 
with them on their grueling, 63-day 
journey to relative safety in Aleppo. 

Free verse proves a surprisingly apt 
format for the story. While long-form 
verse narratives are almost unknown in 
today's adult literature, they’ve carved 
out a place in children’s fiction as a way 
to lure in reluctant readers (all that 
white space!). Verse is particularly apro- 
pos here, because, as Walrath argues in 
her author’s note, “Everyday language 
cannot express the scale and horror of 
genocide." Confronted with the full, hid- 
eous tableaux, “we all turn away,” able to 
absorb them only “in fragments.” 

Those “fragments” are the building 
blocks of a story in which the unsaid 
can be as powerful as the said. Walrath 
uses Mariam's terse child’s voice as 
a counterpoint to her siblings' more 


articulate perspectives. Her sections 
are more concrete and less lyrical than 
theirs, but often more devastating. Take 
her description of preparing to cross 
the Euphrates, which is piled high with 
reeking corpses: 

Down to the river, 

This summer smells bad. 

Rocks scrape my legs. 

I hope Mama’s there. 

Walrath has already spelled out the 
ugly details of the children’s mother's 
death for the teen or adult reader (the 
book carries a “14-plus” label), yet she 


persuasively conveys the innocence 
that reftises to accept such realities. 
Together with the eagle’s overarching 
perspective — his power of flight gives 
him a wider lens — the disparate pieces 
come together in a picture of rare force. 
We learn here not only of the Armenian 
lives lost in 1915, but also of a way of 
life nearly destroyed. Walrath lovingly 
describes life in Palu: ripening apricots, 
beetles crushed to make carpet dye, cel- 
ebrations with “the black pot filled with 
green-pepper dolma." 

That pot, still filled with food crafted 
by their mother, is one of the three 
objects the children carry on their 


WHAT MAY SOUND LIKE 
A PUNISHING READ IS 
ACTUALLY AN ADSORBING 
AND INSPIRING TALE, 
WITH A VERSE FORMAT THAT 
MAKES II FLEET ON ITS FEET. 


seemingly impossible journey. Their pil- 
grimage combines the brutality of fact, 
the sophistication of adult literature and 
the strangeness of a fair)' tale, sucking 
in readers who might generally avoid 
“issue” books. Finding silent music in 
her stark story, Walrath contributes with 
her own eloquence to keeping the past 
alive — as both elegy and warning to the 
present. © 


Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 
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Fiddlehead Brewing 


Talking shop with "Matty 0" Cohen 

BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 



W hen Matthew (“Matty O”) 
Cohen opened Fiddlehead 
Brewing Company in 2011 
after more than a decade 
brewing at Magic Hat, he wanted to 
get one thing right; an easy-drinking, 
well-balanced, draft-only IPA. “For the 
first year and a half,” Cohen recalls, “all 
anyone really saw from us was the IPA.” 
That was a deliberate decision, he says: 
“We wanted to put that beer out there 
and build our brand." 

While the flagship IPA still com- 
mands tap lines statewide, Shelburne- 
based Fiddlehead is one of a handful 
of Vermont breweries — along with 
the Alchemist, Hill Farmstead and 
Lawson’s Finest Liquids — with a 
fan base willing to stand in line for 
a taste of its latest brew. Last spring, 
Fiddlehead teamed up with mobile 
operation Iron Heart Canning and 
started offering beer in cans: first, the 
wildly popular Hodad Porter, then 


Second Fiddle, a piney, hoppy double 
IPA. 

Last Thursday at the brewery, 
brewheads braved near-freezing tem- 
peratures to score cans of Mastermind, 
another deeply hoppy, bright and fruity, 
pale gold double IPA. The beer’s final 
canning is this Wednesday, November 
19. Just before last week’s release, Cohen 
took a moment to chat with Seven Days 
in his tasting room. 

As beer made its way from tank 
to cans — many of which would be 
sold within hours — Cohen pondered 
summer porters, hobbyist brewers and 
the inevitable popping of the Vermont 
beer bubble. 


SEVEN DAYS: What's the last beer 
you drank? 

MATT COHEN: I just had some 
Mastermind a few minutes ago. I drank 
the first can off the line today. 



brewing, where did you 

MC: When I was in school, 

I knew I wanted to pursue 
a career in brewing. It 
was the early 1990s, so 
there weren’t as many 
craft brewers as there 
are today. And there 
definitely wasn’t a 
major that would allow 

[brewing], so I got 
an anthropology 
degree. 

I was fasci- 
nated with cul- 
tures and music, 

ested in how dif- 
ferent cultures have 
different beverages. I 
tied that into my love of 
beer and started brewing 
in my dorm room. I would 
brew every week. After school, 

I moved [to Vermont] in 1996 
and started working at the Shed 
[Restaurant & Brewery] in Stowe. 

I was there for, like, six months. 
Then I joined on with a then-new, 
up-and-coming brewery: Magic 
Hat. I worked there for 13 years. 1 
I was the head brewer, and then I ' 
left to start my own project. 


SD: So were you responsible for, 
say. Magic Hat's #9? 

MC: Uh, well, I was responsible 
for a lot of tweaking of the #9 
recipe, for sure! The beer has 
evolved and chahged over time, 
and I was definitely instrumental 
in that. 
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Hoppin’ Hills 

TWO NEW BREWERIES COME TO 
TUNBRIOGE 

High on a hill above the 
Tunbridge World’s Fair 
grounds, Andrew puchalik and 
chris perry are busy building 

new breweries slated to open 
in the tiny Orange County 
town later this winter. 

Puchalik says he’s 
been home brewing for 
years. Perry spent time at 
Smuttynose Brewing and the 
Norwich inn, and now mans 
the tap lines at the worthy 
burger. “I have a passion for 
this," Puchalik says, ‘‘and 
I’m sinking money into it 
anyway." So he and Perry 
teamed up and decided to 
make a go of selling the stuff. 

Upper Pass will get off to 
a modest start, brewing on a 
one-barrel system and dis- 
tributing to a few restaurants 
in south-central Vermont 
and the Upper Valley; neither 
brewer plans to quit his day 
job. “We’re starting small so 
we can get some product out 
there and get some feed- 
back,” Puchalik says. “We’re 
building our brand slowly ... 
If you build small and evolve 
with [the market], you can 
try and live the dream." 

Right now, the biggest 
hurdle is permitting. “Our 
goal is to be legal by the New 
Year and have some beer [for 
sale] by February,” Puchalik 
says. The beer will roll out in 
kegs first, then in 22-ounce 
bomber bottles and perhaps 
cans. At the moment, there 
are no plans for a tasting 
room, though Puchalik says 
he’s looking forward to 
hosting events. 

Inaugural brews will 
include a session beer, an 
IPA and a stout Both coffee 
lovers, the brewers plan to 
roast beans and use them in 
darker beers, as well as in 
creative coffee bevvies such 
as cold brew and carbonated 
coffee. “We don't want to be 


Rustico Reality 

JUNIORS rustico has an opening date in 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 

The 25-foot black-walnut bar and 16 taps 
are ready. The brick walls feel appropri- 
ately rustic, and the open kitchen gleams 
with all-new equipment. So why isn’t 
Junior’s Rustico open at 408 Shelburne 
Road in South Burlington yet? 

The newlyweds behind the project 
say they want everything to be “perfect” 
before inviting the eager public inside. 

FRANKE SALESE, best known for JUNIOR'S 

Italian in Colchester, marks his 15th 



restaurant opening with Rustico. His 
wife, evelyn, a native of Costa Rica, left 
social work to commit herself full time 
to her first eatery. 

“We just want to open when we’re 
100 percent ready,” Evelyn says. That 
day will come Tuesday, November 
25, when Rustico debuts at 4 p.m. 
Thereafter, the restaurant will serve 
lunch and dinner daily, and brunch on 
Sunday. 

Former Three Tomatoes Trattoria chef 
joe perella will lead the kitchen. “Junior’s 
is big portions, family-style, family- 
oriented," Franke Salese says. “This is the 
same quality and same flavors but with a 


That means chicken and eggplant 
Parmigiana, spaghetti and meatballs, and 
pizza will be on the menu. But all six 
varieties of pasta will be made in-house 
by an Italian transplant, as will sausages. 
Pizzas will be cooked in a stone oven, 
talcing Junior's classic New York-style pies 
to old-school Brooklyn. Toppings lean 
toward the local — in season, all veggies 
will come from sam mazzas farm market in 
Colchester, while herbs will come from a 
garden in front of the restaurant. Meats 
will be processed in-house or imported 
from Italy. 

At lunch, a range of sandwiches — all 
served with papas fritas — will include a 
Cubano, an Italian-style beef with giar- 
diniera and a boyden farm burger served 
with crispy pancetta, fresh mozzarella and 
tomato-basil aioli. 

But tapas are the heart of both Rustico’s 
lunch and dinner menus, with 25 choices 
representing Costa Rica, Italy, Spain 
and the U.S., says Evelyn Salese. The 
priciest options are paella, mixed grills of 
seafood and sausages, and an antipasto 
plate of local cheese and artisan meats 
at $13 and $14. Most other tapas range 
in price from $3 to $10. Seafood-stuffed 
poblano peppers, spicy Huevos Diablos 
and chiles rellenos are among the Latin 
flavors represented. Italian tastes include 
mozzarella-stuffed mushroom arancini 
and white-wine-steamed mussels. Those 
looking for American-style comfort food 
will find wings, mac and cheese, and local 
beet carpaccio. 

Rustico's dinner-only entrees are simi- 
larly diverse, with choices such as arroz 
con polio, seafood risotto and Icelandic 
cod. The restaurant will serve a late-night 
menu until 10:30 p.m during the week, and 
11:30 p.m. on weekends, theo lipson will 
preside over the bar, with a focus on local 
beer and Italian wine. 

On Sundays, Evelyn Salese will take to 
the kitchen to prepare pork hash with her 
home-style, slow-roasted pemil. Stuffed 
French toast, eggs Benedict and gluten- 
free banana pancakes will fill out the 
abbreviated brunch menu served alongside 
lunch options. 

The Saleses see Rustico as a tribute to 
their marriage. “There are always good 
smells coming from our house,” says 
Evelyn Salese. “This is what we do. We 
love to cook." And next week, diners will 
finally reap the benefits. 

— A.L. 
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Expanded Food Menu! 

Out semi-private back room is available 
for your holiday party. Call todayl 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 11 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 
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Fiddlehead Brewing «?.« 

SD: That beer has really fanned out all over the 
world. How does it feel to see that happen? 

MC: It's interesting right now, for breweries of that 
size. I feel like there is a strong focus on small, local 
producers, like that’s where the industry’s headed. 
It’s interesting to see these larger, now national craft 
brewers trying to continue the rapid growth they 
experienced for so many years. [Now they] have to go up 
against these local breweries. So it’s definitely a unique 
and fascinating time in craft beer. The small, local guy 
seems to be holding a lot of the cards. 

SD: Indeed. So what's in the fermenter right now? 

MC: Our draft-only IPA; that’s still the main focus of 
the company. We've also got some Second Fiddle in the 
fermenters, getting ready for [the December 6] run, and 
we have a beer called Tejas Marrones, which is a big, 
hoppy brown ale, that we're going to try and sneak into 
cans by January. We’re going to put that on tap today — 
we’re in the process of dialing in the recipe. 

SD: What's the worst beer you've ever brewed? 

MC: At Magic Hat, [cofounder] Alan Newman came up 
with the idea of a garlic beer. So he sent us out to brew 
it, and it was absolutely horrible. As if that wasn’t bad 
enough, he was, like, "Hey, let’s put a clove of garlic in 
every bottle.” It landed at Pearl Street Beverage and, 
within a day, all the beer got recalled because it was 
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just so damn undrinkable. We destroyed most of it, 
but we kept a couple of cases and we used to do bets. 
If you lost a bet, you’d have to drink, like, two of those 
bottles. It was actually in a clear bottle, which was also 
kind of gross. It was for Night of the Living Dead, so it 
was something about vampires, pt was called] Ale of the 
Living Dead, maybe. 

SD: What's a major challenge in making beer for a 

MC: It’s really being able to stand out as a brand. The 
market is becoming more crowded every single day. 
Right now it seems like there’s this endless thirst for 
craft beer, but eventually things change. We’re in a boom 
right now, but the bubble, in my opinion, will burst. And 
the biggest challenge for me is to be strategic and smart 
— to create a viable business that’s able to withstand a 
correction in the market. 

SD: So you don't think this current growth is 
sustainable? 

MC: No way. There are only so many tap handles out 
there. Here in Vermont, we’re fortunate that craft beer 
makes up more than 10 percent of the beer market. 
That’s well above the national average. But within that, 
it’s going to become very cutthroat to secure those 
handles, and to deliver a consistent and quality product. 

SD: What's one lesson you learned the hard way? 

MC: Well, it’s not easy. You have to learn lessons, and 
you have to learn them the hard way. This is not a 
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Farm to Table Fresh Since 2003. 
thesnapvt.com • 802.8612951 


Did she say bring stuffing? 

I i>tSugarsnap be your holiday helper. Well cook, your 

sas rssEi---- 

Order Thanksgiving dishes by 11/24! 

top m Burlington or. So. Burlington on 1/2 « 

Free delivery for orders over S50 wittnn 10 miles 

Also... appetizer platters for all of your holiday party needs. 






hobby. A lot of people getting into [brewing] these days 
are approaching it from a hobby standpoint. They were 
home brewers, making five gallons at a time in their 
kitchen. Their friends loved it. They all loved it and it’s 
the greatest beer, so why not go pro? 

You know what? I cook food at home. I'm not 
qualified to run a kitchen — not by any stretch of 
the imagination. I’ve never done it. So I feel experi- 
ence is necessary. You need to get your feet wet. You 
need to learn — ideally on someone else’s dime — by 
making mistakes. And a lot of these new startups are 
people who have no experience in the brewing in- 
dustry. They're going to make mistakes that are going 
to jeopardize their companies, and potentially the 
whole craft beer brand. I feel really strongly about 
that. 

SD: What ingredients do you like to experiment 

MC: Every year we do a maple beer with the last run 
of sap, so that's kind of a cool thing. Right now we’re 
also using [Brettanomyces], a sort of semi-wild strain of 
yeast that produces these different unique fruit flavors. 
So we're playing with that quite a bit. We have a whole 
“Brett" line. We did one with 300 pounds of blueberries 
from Charlotte Berry [Farm], and we have one that’s 
aging on a pound of tart cherries per gallon. 

One of our most popular experimental beers has been 
Hodad [Porter]. We’re getting a couple new fermenters 
next week, and when they go in we'll get some Hodad 


going when possible. You’ll definitely be seeing releases 
throughout the winter. 

SD: Hodad is such an odd porter because it feels so 
fresh, even in summer. 

MC: Yeah, we decided to do it for [Vermont] Brewers 
Festival. Every year, the brewers fest is the third week 
in July. It was super hot, as always, and there was a 
line, and every person was like, “Hodad," “Hodad.” It 
was, like, 97 degrees out, and it was like, If people are 
drinking a porter in the middle of the summer, then this 
beer has legs. 

“IT'S DEFINITELY A UNIQUE AND 
IASCINATINGT1ME IN CRAFTBEER. 

THE SMALL. LOCAL GUY SEEMS TO 
BE H01DING A LOT OF THE CARDS." 

MATT COHEN 


SD: Especially since it seems like half the people at 
brew fest were there to drink double IPAs. 

MC: Exactly. Right now, the focus is on double IPAs, 
and I'm not going to say anything bad about that 
because we've gotten some great success from that 


style. But I am a beer drinker and I do enjoy a lot of 
other styles. That was one of the reasons why we 
went with Hodad as the first can we ever released: We 
wanted to do something a little different. We had the 
Second Fiddle recipe all lined up, but we said, Hey, 
let's do Hodad first. 

SD: What's next for Fiddlehead? 

MC: We’re adding two new fermenters, and that will 
max out the space here. So we’re working on building 
another facility behind this brewery. We'll put another 
brewhouse in there and increase our production. But I 
have no plans of leaving Vermont; I want to grow the 
business to about, I don’t know, maybe 25,000 barrels 

SD: And the timeline for that? 

MC: Well, I have a timeline, but things never seem to 
stay on a timeline. I would say we should be up and 
running by this time next year. © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 

This interview has been condensed for print. An extended 
version is online at sevendaysvt.com/food. 

INFO 

The final Mastermind double IPA can release Is on Wednesday. 
November 19. at noon, at Fiddlehead Brewing In Shelburne. 

Info, 399-2944. fiddleheadbrewlng.com 








ORDER YOUR HANDMADE ROLLS TODAY! 


| 382 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON • fcbO-2733 • GREATHARVEST6URLINGTON.COM | 



Shrim 


FEATURING: 

• Shrimp Primavera 

• Fried Coconut Shrimp 

• Shrimp Cake Sandwich 

an certificates available 

181 Battery Street 
Burlington • 802-864-0238 
Call ahead seating available 

ShantyOnTheShore.i 



THE REUBEN IS BACK 

DELICIOUS LUNCH SPECIALS 
AVAILABLE EVERY DAY! 


• Choose from over 20 types of bagels 
and 15+ cream cheeses made fresh 
in-house daily 

• Lunch sandwiches available all day 
using Boar's Head meat 


Open 6am-4pm Mon-Sat and 7am-4pm on Sundays 


1166 Williston Road, South Burlington (next to Gadue’s) 


www.thebagelplacevt.com • 802-497-2058 
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the ‘coffee brewery,”' Puchalik says, 
“but we want to make that an aspect of 
what we do." 

Across town, joshua hoehl and 
ben linehan are planning a second 
nano-brewery. Located in the former 
Organic Cow building on Dickerman 
Hill Road, brocklebank craft brewing 
is also in the permitting process and 
should open later this winter. 

Like their neighbors at Upper 
Pass, Hoehl and Linehan are avid 
home brewers. A chef by trade — he’s 
currently the 
chef de cuisine 
at the ouechee 
club — Hoehl 
got his first brew 
kit as a teenager. 

More recently, 
he spent a year 
honing his craft 
at White Birch 
Brewing in Hooksett, N.H. 

When Hoehl met Linehan at a 
local home-brew club, he was seeking 
a path away from the kitchen. “For 
my entire career, I spent all my time 
cooking,” he says. “But at a certain 
point, you start to think, There's gotta 
be something else out there, [other] 
than that 90-hour work week.” 

“Ben and I are different brewers,” 
Hoehl says. “I’m more on the higher- 
gravity wild side; he’s more middle of 
the road.” Accordingly, their collabora- 
tion will span the gamut from hoppy, 
American-style ales to Belgian ales to 
traditional German lagers, and from 
the widely palatable to the esoteric. 

Hoehl says Brocklebank's first-run 
beers will include a double IPA brewed 
with a blend of aromatic West Coast 
hops; a straw-yellow, “very cloudy" 
hefeweizen; and Prohibition, a pre-Pro- 
hibition-style lager. “The time period 
was very similar to what it is now,” 
Hoehl says. “There were so many small 
breweries, but then once Prohibition 
hit, all those breweries went away.” 

Depending on the permitting 
process, Hoehl hopes to serve those 
beers at a tasting-room bar and 
growler filling station, and on draft at 
local restaurants. 

— H.P.E. 
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Between 
the Buns 

Taste Test: Grazers 


T he high ceiling is intact, but 
the wood details, fireplace and 
modern, 22-foot bar at the back 
of Grazers make it clear you’re 
not in Three Tomatoes Trattoria anymore. 
The latter restaurant, longtime neigh- 
bor to the Majestic 10 Cinemas, closed 
early this year, and local 
company Wow, That's 
Good Food! — which op- 
erates the Vermont Tap 
House chain and the sole 
Vermont IHOP — took 
over 192 Boxwood Street 
in Williston. Montpelier 
design firm Anomal 
has given the space a 
modern interpretation of 
rustic Vermont design, 
transporting it a world 
away from its previous 
incarnation. 

Less than two months 
after opening, service at 
Grazers is pleasantly breezy, aided by 
iPods that staffers use to get orders to the 
kitchen at light speed. The menu is an 
appealing mix of creative, locavore burg- 
ers and vodka cocktails. 

On the surface, all is golden at Grazers. 
But during a pair of visits, the freshman 
restaurant proved to be more style than 
substance. A few well-conceived dishes 
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stood out, but most worked better on the 
page than on the plate. 

A last-minute staffing change could be 
a factor. My first taste of Grazers came a 
week before it opened, when I visited to 
report food news and found then-chef 
Darrell Sawyer testing recipes. I was 
lucky enough to taste his 
"flat meatball” sandwich, 
featuring a thick slab of 
Maplebrook Fine Cheese 
mozzarella on an ex- 
ceptionally soft bun that 
reminded me of my mom’s 
challah. 

Last week, I received 
a Facebook message from 
Sawyer informing me that 
he was no longer associ- 
ated with Grazers. In his 
place, Jonathan Relyea is 
running the high-volume 
kitchen. I can’t say I didn’t 
suspect a changing of the 
my first official visit, when I 
bit into a sandwich bun. While it was 
beautifully egg-washed like Sawyer’s, 
the moisture and much of the flavor had 
disappeared. The same buns are also 
at the center of one of my overarching 
critiques of Grazers: They're simply too 
small. Regular-size burgers placed on 
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Want to learn more? 

Contact us at 

sensory.testcenterskeurig.' 
or 802.882.2703. 


KEURIG 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 


Have you got good taste? 

The Keurig Green Mountain, Inc. Sensory Test Center is looking for flavor 
enthusiasts to sample a variety of food and beverage products from Green 
Mountain Coffee® and other brands. 

Join us for ongoing sessions at our facility in Waterbury Center. For every 30-45 
minute session you attend, we'll give you an Amazon.com gift card — just 
for giving us your opinion! How sweet is that? 
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WE’D 
LOVE 
HOST 
YOUR 

PARTY! 

Full Dinner 

J Parties 
UP TO 25 

Cocktail * 
hors d’oeuvre 
Parties 
UP TO 35 

Call for details. 


15 Center Street # Burlington # dailyplanetl5.com 

802 . 862-9647 


with Justin 
Bigelow, 
featuring a 
fantastic array 
of light bites 
and small plates 
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to say I didn’t enjoy my 
V visit. On a Monday, few 
;re around to fill the res- 
'e were quickly seated at a 
comfy wood booth. 

One of my primary goals was to try 
one of the inventive milkshakes. We 
skipped the seasonal blood-orange 
“creamsicle” and the almost erotically 
tantalizing chocolate-hazelnut 
flavor in favor of salted maple. 

The $7 price tag sounded steep 
at first, but the shake was served 
a la Friendly’s, with a full glass 
accompanied by a stainless 
steel malt cup containing 
another whole serving. 

The drink was 
ideally thick — just 
thin enough to travel 
through the straw— 
but didn’t taste much 
like maple. If I’d tried 
the salted-caramel 
shake, too, I doubt I 
would have been able 
to tell the difference be- 
tween the two. But that was 
immaterial. It was all abou 
the combination of salt and 
sugar, whatever that sugar 
might be. 

A small plate of mac and 
cheese seemed in tune with 
the pervasive Vermont vib 
Served in a petite, rectangular 
gratin dish, the pasta had enticingly 
smooth and creamy sauce, but the 
sharp cheddar was unevenly mixed. 
Some bites jangled with tangy flavor; 
others were merely creamy. Either way, 
I valued the layer of garlicky bread- 
crumbs on top. 

Then it was burger time. The Green 
Mountain Burger, with its patty of 
Vermont Country Farms beef, Boucher 
Family Farm blue cheese and maple- 
glazed bacon, seemed an appropriate 
control sample. The patty was cooked 
as requested except for a layer of ched- 
dar replacing the blue cheese, but the 
substitution wasn’t the offensive foible 
here. The problem was the bacon: 
Despite the mitigating presence of 
arugula, tangy pickled onion and sliced 
tomato, the syrupy pork made the whole 
burger almost painfully oversweet. 

The Stonewood Farm Turkey Burger 
started with a fine marriage of the fowl 
to Grafton Village Cheese’s sage-fla- 
vored cheddar. If the combination had 
ended there, with spinach and a swab 


of aioli, I would have been a fan. But a 
layer of orange-cranberry chutney once 
again changed the burger from dinner to 
dessert. The flaccid fries were an even 
bigger dud. A side salad, overdressed in 
sherry-Dijon vinaigrette, was a slightly 
better alternative. 

My next visit was strategically 
planned for the following Saturday 
night so I could see how Grazers deals 
with a crowd. A plastic buzzer let us 
know when our table for two was ready. 
Despite a full waiting area, we were 
seated in the 15 to 20 minutes our host- 
ess had predicted. 

We had the same server, Alexandra, 
:d us with the same chipper 
attentiveness she did when the 
restaurant was empty. We 
sighed ordering one 
of the more ambitious 
apps, such as fried 
baby artichokes or a 
charcuterie platter, 
but decided that 
pre-movie diners 
would be more 
likely to order wings. 
Sweet & Spicy 
Maple Wings, to be 
ixact. At least, that’s 
what the menu claimed, 
e nine wings and dru- 
:ttes were coated in a 
ndy substance that be- 
lyed a whisper of sweet- 
ness and a prickle of heat, 
but little else. At least the 
blue cheese dressing will give 
it some taste, I thought. Wrong. 
The thin white liquid did have one tiny 
chunk of blue cheese at the bottom, but 
overall the mixture had little taste. 

With the appetizer course, my other 
half tried a cocktail. Known in our circle 
as “the girl-drink drunk,’’ he chose 
a maple martini featuring Vermont 
Spirits’ Gold Vodka made from maple 
sap. We were both impressed by the 
result: subtle and refined, with as much 
boozy bum as sweetness. “It's not just a 
sugar onslaught,” he said. 

Though we didn't opt for other 
cocktails, Grazers’ more grown-up 
drinks — such as the Local Harvest, 
which combines vodka with fresh 
basil, lime and sliced cucumber — 
likely follow suit. 

Grazers’ menu features four dif- 
ferent beef burgers, and that’s just 
the beginning of the wide variety of 
ingredients it offers between two 
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buns. Since I first read the roster, I’d 
been curious about the concept of a 
beet burger. 

It turned out to be the best flavor 
combination I tried at Grazers — 
though a tricky one to eat. Composed 
of beet shreds bound together much 
like a latke, the thin patty was far too 
large for the bun. And, because beet 
doesn’t cohere like potato, the pieces 


that were not sandwiched between 
bread quickly fell apart into a pile of 
beet sloppy joe. 

But what remained inside the bun was 
a delightful creation. Using the flavor 
profile of a classic beet salad as a tem- 
plate, the chefs combined the patty with 
goat cheese and arugula. A layer of pick- 
led radishes, while too coarsely chopped, 
lent a nice tang. 


Besides burgers, the homemade buns 
frame sandwiches ranging from barbe- 
cued brisket to fried fish with artichoke- 
lemon-caper mayo. I couldn't resist the 
idea of an all-natural take on a butter- 
milk-battered fried chicken sandwich. 
Unfortunately, eating this one posed even 
more of a challenge than the beet burger. 

The chicken breast was close to two 
inches high. Theoretically, that’s kind 


of awesome. But visual impact did not 
imply efficient eating. The tower of 
chicken, apple, spinach, cheddar, bacon 
and pickled onion quickly crumbled. 

When a sandwich has so many ingredi- 
ents, a few flavors inevitably get lost in the 
shuffle anyway. Even without, say, spinach 
and cheddar, the creamy maple mustard 
would have given this sandwich character 
to spare. In the future, I would just order 
the Hog burger, which pairs most of the 
same ingredients with a pork patty. 

I finished my Grazers experience with 
one of the three desserts. Apple crisp and 
devil's-food cake sounded a little boring, 
so honey-lavender creme brulee was the 
obvious choice. 

Herbal desserts often don’t taste like 
much, but Grazers’ creme brulee bloomed 
with lavender flavor. Unfortunately, an 
excess of gelatin had bloomed within, 
too, leaving the custard stiff and not very 
creamy. 

So my Grazers experience ended 
with another great idea gone awry in 
execution. The good news is that the 
restaurant has a lot of basic assets going 
for it, including location, service and am- 
bience. With burgers ranging from $11.50 
to $17, the culinary experience needs to 
improve to merit the prices. One change 
is already being made: Starting this week, 
patties will all grow by an ounce. If the 
kitchen can tighten up some of its dishes, 
Grazers still has a chance to shine like 
the silver screens next door. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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Life Lessons 

Award-winning comedic storytellers Cindy Pierce, Sue Schmidt and Kevin 
Gallagher know how to spin a yarn or two. So expect an evening of memorable 
tales when the seasoned performers join forces onstage in "Are We There Yet?” 
Taking turns sharing anecdotes from life’s bumpy roads, the trio interweaves 
individual recollections into a hilarious and poignant whole. Narratives from 
different periods of their lives cover where Pierce, Schmidt and Gallagher came 
from, moments of personal transformation and, ultimately, how each found 
fulfillment. A benefit for the Vermont Family Network, the show celebrates 
growing up, falling down and shaking off — a continuous cycle for which 
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NELS CLINE & . 
JULIAN LAG,? 

Friday, November 21,. . 
S;3p p.m., at First Urjit 
llrilversalist'Society 
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Laugh a Minute 


F ormidable guitarist Nels Cline has contributed 
to more than TOO recordings throughout his 
decades-long career. A member of the Grammy 
Award-winning band Wilco since 2004, the virtuoso 
burst onto the music scene in the early 1980s as a 
jazz player. Forays into punk and alt-rock followed, 
earning Cline a spot on Rolling Stone's 2007 Top 20 
New Guitar Gods list. Blessed with comparable guitar 
chops, former child prodigy Julian Lage is, at 26, a 
seemingly unlikely musical counterpart to Cline, 32 
years his senior. Nevertheless, the duo dazzles music 
lovers with selections from ROOM, their duo album, 
alongside interludes of awe-inspiring improvisation. 


Collaborative Effort 

Performing George Frideric Handel’s Solomon is not for the faint 
of heart. Written in 1748 at the height of the German composer’s 
fame, the piece requires five soloists and dozens of chorus and 
orchestra members. It’s agood thing the Burlington Choral Society 
is up for the challenge. Collectively, 130 performers, including 
soloist Mary Bonhag (pictured), tell the story of the biblical 
King Solomon in three acts. Described by famed conductor Paul 
McCreesh as “full of pageantry, grandeur, eroticism and much 
fascinating political allegory," this monumental work melds 
poetic wanderings with a musical sophistication all its own. 


Bill Engvall was once a disc jockey who dreamt of becoming 
a teacher. Those career plans got thrown out the window the 
moment the Texas native took the stage on a whim and dove 
headlong into standup comedy. A natural talent, Engvall 
headed to Los Angeles in 1990 to pursue his passion. The 
move paid off. Appearances on Showtime, “The Tonight 
Show” and “The Late Show With David Letterman” gave 
way to Comedy Central specials and a spot on the renowned 
Blue Collar Comedy Tour. The award-winning funny man 
brings his sidesplitting material to Vermont as part of a 
national tour. 
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SUN 30 MEET THE GRINCH! 


THU 4 RAPID REVIEWS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


SUN 30 MEET THE GRINCH! 
11AM Bring a i 


28-30 #SHOPSMALL THANKSGIVING 
WEEKEND PASSPORT 


www.phoenixbooks.blz f i 


VERMONT CIDER WEEK: Cheers! The state's 
signature fruit transforms Into libations that 
inspire tastings, dinners, classes and more. See 
vermontclderweek.com for details. Various loca- 
tions statewide. Prices vary. Info, lnfo@vermont- 

WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: Oenopfilles get over 
the midweek hump with four different varietals 
and samples from Lake Champlain Chocolates. 
Cabot Creamery and other local food producers. 
Drink, Burlington, 4:30 p.m. $12. Info, 860-9463, 
mellssashahady@vtdrlnk.com. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: Strategic thinkers have fun with 
the popular card game, Burlington Bridge Club, 
Wllllston, 9:15 a.m. $6 Includes refreshments. 

Info, 651-0700. 

health & fitness 
ACRO YOGA: Partner and group work taps into 
the therapeutic benefits of modified acrobatics. 
Yoga Mountain Center. Montpelier, 5:45-7 p.m. 

BASIC HERBS FOR BALANCE & WELL-BEING: 

Participants gain knowledge about herbal prepa- 
rations that support mental and physical health. 
The Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
$10-15 suggested donation; preregister. Info, 888- 
492-8218, ext. 302 

HERBS FOR SLEEP: LEARN THE DIFFERENCE: 

Sweet dreams! Heather Irvine of Giving Tree 
Botanicals outlines the botany, history and 
chemistry of catnip, chamomile and more. City 
Market/Onion River Co-op. Burlington. 5:30-7:30 
p.m. $5-10; preregister at cttymarket.coop. Info, 
861-9700. 

INTRODUCTION TO KUNDALINI YOGA: Following 
a brief lecture, Laura Manfred leads students in 
warm-up exercises, postures and a meditation. 
Community Room, Hunger Mountain Co-op, 
Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. Free; donations accepted; 
preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, Intervals, power, plyomet- 
rlcs, endurance and diet define this high-intensity 
physical-fitness program. North End Studio A, 
Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

SOUND MEDITATION: Attendees access the heal- 
ing frequencies of drums, didgerldoos, Himalayan 
singing bowls and more. The Wellness Collective, 
Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. $10 suggested donation. 
Info. 510-697-7790. 

VERMONT HEALTH CONNECT ENROLLMENT & 
APPLICATION ASSISTANCE: Certified navigators 
answer questions and walk folks through the 
process of applying for health insurance. Fletcher 
Room, Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 2:30-5:30 
p.m. Free. Info, deborah.pereira@ppnne.org. 

YOGA FOR VETERANS: Suzanne Boyd draws on 
specialized training when teaching poses devel- 
oped to reduce stress, anxiety and depression. 
The Innovation Center of Vermont Burlington, 5-6 
p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 578-8887. 

holidays 

FALL HOLIDAY CENTERPIECE: Sharon Niquette 
of Buds and Roses helps participants create an 
eye-catching tabletop arrangement Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Wllllston, 6 p.m. Free; 
preregister; limited space. Info, 878-4918. 

kids 

'ALL IN THE FAMILY' FILM SERIES: Themed flicks 
provide age-appropriate entertainment for movie 
lovers. Call for details. Jaquith Public Library, 
Marshfield.7p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

CIS DAY FOR KIDS: Youngsters ages 5 through 11 
use geographic information systems technology to 
design an Essex community map. Brownell Library. 
Essex Junction, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Budding bookworms 
share read-aloud tales, wiggles and giggles with 
Mrs. Liza. Hlghgate Public Library, 10 a.m. Free. 
Info, 868-3970. 

HOMESCHOOLERS MEET & GREET: A read- 
ing and discussion of Mordicai Gerstein's The 
First Drawing give way to snacks and activities. 
Georgia Public Library, Fairfax 10 a.m.-noon. Free; 
preregister. Info. 524-4643. 

HOMEWORK HELP: Albany College of Pharmacy 
and Health Science students assist first through 
eighth graders with reading, math and science 
assignments. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 

4- 5:30 p.m. Free. Into, 865-7216. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 
Aargh. matey! Youngsters channel the hooligans 
of the sea during music, games and activities. 
8uttered Noodles, Wllllston, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. 
Info, 764-1 BIO. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 

5- year-olds Jam out to rock-and-roll and world- 
beat tunes. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 
11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

MUSIC MAKERS: Little ones and their adult 
companions participate In song-based activities 
designed to increase children's vocabulary and 
phonological awareness. Richmond Free Library. 
10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 434-3036. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: Students in grades 1 
through 6 get extra help in reading, math and sci- 
ence. Burnham Memorial Library. Colchester, 4-7 
p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 264-5660. 

PAJAMA STORY TIME: Tykes cuddle up In PJs 
for captivating tales, cookies and milk. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester. 6:30-7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 264-5664. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kids ages 3 
through 5 sing and dance the afternoon away. 
Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester, 1-1:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 264-5660. 

READ TO VAN GOGH THE CAT: Lit lovers share 
stories with the registered therapy feline. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
Free; preregister for a 10-mlnute time slot Info, 
878-4918. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 
pave the way for art nature and cooking projects. 
Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 10-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 426-3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 
Preschoolers stretch their reading skil Is through 
activities Involving puppets and books. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: John Harrison leads 
vocalists In musical stylings from around the 
globe. See summlt-school.org for details. Union 
Elementary School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
$10-15; preregister: limited space. Info, 917-1186. 
YOUTH EDUCATION SERIES: 'LILY'S PURPLE 
PLASTIC PURSE': Kiddos get a kick out of the 
lovable mouse and her prized possession in this 
adaptation of Kevin Henkes' award-winning chil- 
dren's book. Lebanon Opera House, N.H., 10 a.m. 
$4-10. Info, 603-448-0400. 

language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Beginners better their vocabulary. Pickering 
Room. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 
Community members practice conversing auf 
Deutsch. Local History Room, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 6:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
865-7211, 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 
their grammar while exploring different topics 
with classmates and native speakers. Private 
residence. Burlington, 5:30-7 pm $20. Info, 


INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS 
A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students 
sharpen grammar and conversational skills. 
Administration Office, Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

BULGARIAN VOICES TRIO: Vlada Tomova. 
Valentina Kvasova and Shelley Thomas reinter- 
pret ancient songs In an a cappella performance. 
North End Studio A, Burlington, 8-10 p.m. $8-10. 
Info, 863-6713. 

JAZZ VOCAL ENSEMBLE & JAZZ COMBO 
CONCERT: UVM performers take the stage with 
jazz classics and choral arrangements. UVM 
Recital Hall, Redstone Campus. Burlington. 7:30-9 
p.m. Free. Info, 656-7776, 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 
the goal in a friendly league setting. Colllns- 
Perley Sports Complex St. Albans, 7-9 p.m. $6; 
equipment provided. Info, safloorhockey@gmall. 


CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An informal 
open discussion delves Into newsworthy subjects. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 11 a.m. 
Free. Info, 878-4918. 

DEATH CAFE: Folks meet for coffee, tea and 

Ing a fuller life. Marketplace Dining Hall, Davis 
Center. UVM, Burlington, 6:45-8:15 pm. Free. Info, 
985-8984. 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES SPEAKER 
SERIES: Geologist Timothy Grover rocks out in 
“Proterozoic Mountain Building and Collapse: 
Eastern Adirondacks, New York" Room 207, 
Bentley Hall, Johnson State College. 4-5:15 p.m. 
Free. Info, 635-1327. 

OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: Musicians 
Hllarl Farrington and Benedict Koehler Impart 
their knowledge in “Music and Tales of the 
Otherworld: Folklore, Faines and Music in Ireland.* 
Aldrich Public Library, Barre, 1:30 p.m. $5; free to 
OLLI members. Info, pdaggett@myfalrpolnt.net. 


theater 



words 

CHARLES W. JOHNSON: The pages of Ice Ship: 

The Epic Voyages of the Polar Adventurer Fram 
come to life in a narrated slide show. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 7-9 p,m. Free. Info, 
603-448-1533. 

PAINTED WORD POETRY SERIES: A series 
highlighting established and emerging New 
England poets features Mark Wunderlich. Fleming 
Museum, UVM. Burlington. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 
656-0750. 


THU. 20 

activism 

THE PEOPLE VERSUS BIG OIL: HOW LOCAL 
DEMOCRACY STOOD UP TO THE FOSSIL FUEL 
INDUSTRY: See WED.19, Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, noon-l:30 p.m.: and Champlain Valley 
Unitarian Unlversalist Society, Middlebury, 7-9 
pm. Free. Info,jade@350vt.org. 
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rag&bone 
Helmut Lang 
Nili Lotan 
Inhabit 

FRAME Denim 
Vince Shoes 
Enza Costa 

A. L.C 
White & Warren 
L'Agence 
V::Room 
Jill Platner 

B. May Bags 
Isabel Borland 
Melissa Joy Mar 
T by Alexander \ 


Liebling 


The 8th and 9th Wonders 
of THE WORLD 


CABOT HOSIERY’S 
35th ANNUAL 
FACTORY SOCK SALE 


"MORE SOCKS THAN YOU C 


Sat. & Sun. Nov. 15th & 16th 

and 

Sat. & Sun. Nov. 22nd & 23rd 

8:30 a.m, to 4:30 p.m. 


MOST AT LAST YEAR’S PRICES 
10% Off Any Purchase Over $100! 

MasterCard, Visa, Discover 


364 Whetstone Drive, Northfield, VT 
Take Doyon Road off Route 12 in Northfield 
Turn right on Whetstone Drive to the top 01 






sports 

WINTER BIKE COMMUTING WORKSHOP: 


Cyclists get tips for cold-weather 
Spokes Home, Burlington. 7 p.m. I 



sador to Saudi Arabia draws from personal 


experience in "Issues and Challenges Impacting 
the Gulf." Dion Family Student Center. St. 



LUNCH & LEARN: SL Michael's College professor 
emeritus William Tortolano Imparts his musical 
knowledge in "How FDR Saved the Arts During 
the Depression of the 1930s. - Ohavl Zedek 
Synagogue. Burlington, noon. Free; donations 
accepted. Info. 863-4214. 

TECHNOLOGY & DESIGN PANEL: Top-tier local 
designers weigh In on their ever-evolving pro- 
fessions. Maglianero Cafe, Burlington, 5-7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 201-556-8229. 


WATER WORLD LECTURE SERIES: Aquatic Biolo- 
gist Rich Langdon discusses how native fish 



theater 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF' AUDITIONS: See 



Shopping 


Medicare Advantage 

Plan? 

QUESTIONS TO ASK 

With MVP 
Health Care 

Do you pay a SET AMOUNT FOR MEDICAL SERVICES, 
like a $60 copay for an MRI, instead of an unknown 
amount, like a percentage? 

YES 

^ Is there a $100 YEARLY ALLOWANCE to spend 
on healthy activities? 

YES 

Is a COMPLIMENTARY SILVERSNEAKERS® 
gym membership included? 

YES 

@ Can you see a specialist WITHOUT A REFERRAL? 

YES 


Join us to ask, learn and understand at 


a free informational meeting: 

Date Place 

Time 

11/24 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

11/24 

Colchester High School 

5:30 pm 

12/01 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

12/02 

Franklin Conf. Center-Rutland 10:00 am 

12/05 

Barre Senior Center 

10:00 am 

12/06 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 


A sales person will be present with informa- 
tion and applications. For accommodation of 
persons with special needs at sales meetings 
call 1-888-280-6205. 


d 


1 - 888 - 280-6205 

Monday-Friday, 8 am-5 pm ET 
MVP's Medicare Customer 
Care Center: 1-800-665-7924 
Call 7 days a week, 8 am-8 pm 


(S) 


TTY: 1-800-662-1220 

joinMVPmedicare.com 


^MVP 

HEALTH CARE 


The annual election period for MVP Health Care Medicare Advantage health plans is Oct. 15- 
Dec. 7, 2014. MVP Health Plan, Inc. is an HMO-POS/PPO organization with a Medicare contract. 
Enrollment in MVP Health Plan depends on contract renewal. The benefit information provided is 
a brief summary, not a complete description of benefits. For more information contact the plan. 
Limitations, copayments and restrictions may apply. Benefits, formulary, pharmacy network, 
provider network, premium and/or copayments/coinsurance may change on January 1 of each 
year. You must continue to pay your Medicare Part B premium. Y0051_2421 Accepted VT 


calendar 


WAIT UNTIL DARK': A blind housewife and her 
neighbor struggle In a cat-and-mouse game with 
a gang of con men in Frederick Knott's thriller, 
staged by the Shelburne Players. Shelburne Town 
Center. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $12-15. Info, 343-2602. 

words 

SPEAK OUT! STORYTELLING SLAM: Wordsmlths 
present up to five minutes of fiction and nonfic- 
tion during an evening of friendly competition. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, workshop and 
pizza. 5 p.m.; registration. 6 p.m.; slam. 6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 324-9533. 


FRI.21 

activism 

THE STAMPSTAMPEDE: A grassroots campaign 
for getting money out of politics stops off at the 
inn, where Ben Cohen and musical guests the 
Hokum Bros, and Woody Keppel entertain at- 
tendees. Local libations and fare from the Starry 
Night Cafe complete the evening. Mt. Philo Inn, 
Charlotte. 6:30-10 p.m. $20; preregister. Info, 

ADULT WHEEL: Pottery newcomers learn basic 
wheel-working then put their skills to use to cre- 
ate cups, mugs and bowls. BCA Center, Burlington, 
8-10 p.m. $5-6 Includes one fired to glazed piece; 
$5 per additional piece. Info, 865-7166. 


CRAFT VERMONT: Local artisans offer jewelry, 
pottery, textiles, paintings and more. Sheraton 
Hotel & Conference Center. South Burlington, 10 
a.m.-8 p.m. $4-7; free for kids under 12; dona- 
tions of nonperlshable food Items accepted. Info, 
872-8600. 

TEN THOUSAND VILLAGES CRAFT SALE: 

Shoppers support International artisans at this 
fair-trade fete featuring handmade gifts, home 
decor, jewelry and accessories. Memorial Baptist 
Church, Middlebury. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 388-7200. 



dar spotlight FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7 p.m. $30. 
Info, 863-5966. 


community 

LADIES NIGHT AT THE MUSEUM: Gals dress to 
Impress as "Women Who Inspire" at this benefit 
for the Clarina Howard Nichols Center featur- 
ing dancing, comedy and live entertainment 
Vermont Ski and Snowboard Museum, Stowe, 

6-10 p.m. $65; for ages 21 and up. Info, 253-9216. 
WOMEN'S CIRCLE: Those who identify as women 
gather for readings, discussion and activities. The 
Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 5-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
888-492-8218, ext 302. 


MAGGIE'S ADULT FIBER FRIDAY: Veteran knitter 
Maggie Loftus facilitates an informal gather- 
ing of crafters. Main Reading Room. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
6curly2@gmail.com. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: WALTZ: Samir 
Elabd leads choreographed steps for singles 
and couples. No partner or experience required. 
Jazzercize Studio, Wtlliston, Introductory lesson, 
7-8 p.m.; dance, B-10 p.m. $6-14. Info, 862-2269. 
BLUES DANCE: Folks find rhythm at this grooving 
session open to all levels. No partner necessary, 
but dean-soled shoes are required. Champlain 
Club, Burlington, beginner lesson, 7:30 p.m.; 
dance, 8 pm. $5. Info, 448-2930. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: McKinley James, 
Aaron Marcus, Sarah Babbitt Spaeth and Roxann 
Nickerson provide live music for newcomers and 
experienced movers alike. All dances are called 
and taught Elley-Long Music Center, St Michael’s 
College, Colchester, introductory workshop, 7-7:30 
p.m.; dance. 7:30-9:30 p.m. $10; bring a snack to 
share. Info. 899-2378. 

'KINETIC POTENTIAL': Original works by 
Middlebury College students and faculty explore 
themes of anxiety, beauty, loss and physlcality. 
Dance Theatre, Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College, 8 p.m. $6-12. Info, 443-6433. 
MARTHA GRAHAM DANCE COMPANY: The 
renowned modern dance troupe takes the stage 
with Andonis Foniadakis' Echo, Martha Graham's 
Lamentation Variations Diversion of Angels and 
more. Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 8 p.m. $25- 
60. Info, 863-5966. 


QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 
off the weekend with improvisation, camaraderie 
and laughter. No partner necessary, but clean, 
smooth-soled shoes required. North End Studio 
A, Burlington, 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info, 877-6648. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: WOMEN 
WORKING TO SAVE LIVES': Healthy ladies part 
with life-sustaining pints. See redcrossblood. 
org for details. American Red Cross, Burlington. 9 
a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info, 800-733-2767. 

SOUTH END CRAWL: Artists, craftspeople and lo- 
cal companies offer behind-the-scenes glimpses 
of their creative processes to raise awareness 
about planBTV: South End. See planbtvsouthend. 
com for details. Various Burlington locations. 
noon-7 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7193. 

TECHNOLOGY HELP: Library patrons learn how 

Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Wllliston, 2 p.m. 
Free. Info, 878-4918. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: A fresh-food 
marketplace serves up produce, meats, crafts and 
more. Bellows Falls Amtrak Station, 4:30-6 p.m. 
Free. Info, 463-2018. 

PERFECT PAIRING: Sweet treats from Nutty Steph's 
Granola & Chocolate Company complement locally 
made wines. Fresh Tracks Farm Vineyard & Winery, 
Montpelier, 5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 223-1151. 
VERMONT CIDER WEEK: See WED.19. 

WING NIGHT: A smorgasbord of this favorite 
finger food features flavor variations that please 
every palate. VFW Post Essex Junction. 5:30-7 
p.m. $4-7. Info, 878-0700. 
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SOUTH 
END 
CRAWL 

NOVEMBER 21 & 22 


PfcmiBW 


South End 


DISCOVER BURLINGTON’S SOUTH END 

ARTS / INDUSTRY / HOW THINGS GET MADE 

FRIDAY, NOV. 21 

12-4PM: Burton Snowboards: tour Craig's Prototype facility 
5-7PM: Party in Burton’s Flagship store 

SATURDAY, NOV. 22 

11-5PM: Walking and photo tours of the South End, tour of 
Lake Champlain Chocolates, artist studio tours and open studios 
5-7PM: Celebration at Dealer.com 


uumronis 
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.Williston -(802)658-2433 
lington • (802) 660-3505 


The perfect gift of 

nature 

and 

serenity 
Holiday 

Bonsai Package 

Includes: 

Hands-on bonsai workshop (3/15), 
bonsai tree, pot, soil and wire. 

VISIT ONE OF OUR STORES OR CALL FOR DETAILS. 

Gardener 



MOVING 

“NORTH” 

SALE 


10-50% off storewide. 

Beginning December 2nd 


Including 

Lighting, Furniture, Gifts, & Antiques 


theater 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST': The 

Lamoille County Players present Oscar Wilde's 


TMPROVISO: PORTRAITS': Town Hall Theater 



'PROTOCOL': See THU.20, 8 & 10 p.m. 
'SHREK, THE MUSICAL': See THU.20. 
'THOSE MOTHERS': See THU.20, 7:30 p.m. 
'VAMPIRE': See THU.20, 

'WAIT UNTIL DARK': See THU.20. 

words 

BROWN BAG BOOK CLUB: Bibliophiles voice 
12:30-1:30 p.m". FreeJnfo, 878-4918. ^ 


MILAREPA READERS BOOK CLUB: Lit lovers 
offer insights on Jan Willis' Dreaming Me: Black, 
Baptist and Buddhist: One Woman's Spiritual 



SAT.22 



SOUTH END CRAWL: See FRI21, 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 


film 

'THE ACT OF KILLING': Filmmaker Joshua 
Oppenheimer gets face to face with former 



comedy 

TOM MURPHY: In 'L 

renowned physical i 



act their mass killings in cinematic fashion In 
this chilling documentary. Dana Auditorium. 
Sunderland Language Center. Middlebury 
College. 3 & 8 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

THE DREAM FACTORY': The world's top skiers 

Teton Gravity Research's high-altitude flick. 
Proceeds benefit the Cross VermontTrail 
Association. College Hall Chapel, Vermont Col leg 
of Fine Arts. Montpelier. 6:30 p.m. $10-20: $45 
per family: cash bar. Info. 498-0079. 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: Films from 
ethnographer Ned Castle and award-winning 
filmmaker Matt Day explore basket-making, 
drumming, language and fellowship. ECHO Lake 
Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy Center for 
Lake Champlain, Burlington, 2 p.m. Free with 
admission. $10.50-13.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 
WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: An inner city football 
team led by an Inspiring coach fights against all 
odds in the Academy Award-winning docu- 
mentary Undefeated. Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock, 3 p.m. $5-11; preregister: limited 

food & drink 

BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

Farmers, artisans and producers offer fresh and 

Ing and face painting. Memorial Auditorium. 
Burlington. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 310-5172. 


CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS WINTER FARMERS 
MARKET: Baked Items, preserves, meats and 
eggs sustain shoppers In search of local goods. 
South Hero Congregational Church, 10 a.m.-2 
p.m. Free. Info, 372-1093. 

CHOCOLATE SCULPTURE DEMO: Artist Emily 
Jones gives cacao a wow factor when creating 
a themed centerpiece to be raffled off. South 
End Kitchen at Lake Champlain Chocolates. 


Burlington, 1 p.m. Free. Info, 864-1808. 
MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Craf 
cheeses, breads, veggies and more vie for spots 
shoppers' totes. Mary Hogan Elementary Schoo 
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VERMONT CIDER WEEK: See WED.19. 


health & fitness 

MEDITATION & YOGA WITH MARTHA TACK: A 





holidays 

ARTISAN HOLIDAY MARKET: See THU.20. 
CAPITAL CITY THANKSGIVING FARMERS 
MARKET: From meats, cheeses and veggies to 

producers and craftspeople help shoppers keep 
it local. Preorders of turkey, pies and more are 
available. Montpelier High School, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


GINGERBREAD HOUSE WORKSHOP: Ex 

colorful take-home creations. Chaffee / 
Rutland, 10 a.m.-noon. $25. Info. 775-0: 
HOLIDAY BAZAAR: Homemade eats an 
tain shoppers, who checkout 


Church of Hlnesburg, 9 a.m.-l p. 

HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR: Jewelry, 

on gift giving. Donations support the Fairfax 
Food Shelf. Bellows Free Academy, Fairfax. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. Donations; nonperlshable food Item 
accepted. Info, karen.langelienffcomcast.net. 
HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR: See FRI.21, 9:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. 

HOLIDAY FLUXX CARD GAME: Ever-changing 


PUPPET MAKING & HOLIDAY 

Youngsters ages 4 and up tap Inti 
spirit with themed crafts and acti 
& Noble. South Burlington, 1-2 p.n 

WINOOSKI HOLIDAY BAZAAR: Ba 






music 

BURLINGTON CHORAL SOCIETY: Vocalists lend 
their powerful pipes to a performance of Handel's 
Solomon, complete with orchestral accompani- 
ment. See calendar spotlight. El ley-Long Music 
Center, St. Michael's College. Colchester, 7:30 p.m. 
$20-25. Info, 863-5966. 

CAPITAL CITY CONCERTS: BACH FESTIVAL 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA: An all-star lineup of 

Augustine's Catholic Church, Montpelier, 7:30 

THE GATHERING: Will Ackerman, Matteo Palmer. 
Heidi Breyer and Masako bring awe-inpslring 
instrumental compositions to the stage. Spruce 
Peak Performing Arts Center, Stowe Mountain 
Resort 7:30 p.m. $22-25. Info. 760-4634. 

JOHN FUNKHOUSER QUARTET: Wildly inven- 
tive, the foursome led by the acclaimed jazz 
pianist Interweaves original compositions with 
improvised grooves. Brandon Music, 7:30 pm 
$15; $35 includes dinner package: preregister. 
Info, 465-4071. 

THE SOUND INVESTMENT JAZZ ENSEMBLE: Dick 
Forman directs Mlddlebury College's big band 
In a toe-tapping performance of contemporary 
jazz and more. Concert Hall. Mahaney Center for 
the Arts, Middlebury College. 8 p.m. Free. Info, 




kids 

DRAW LIKE MO WILLEMS' STORY TIME & 
ACTIVITY: Budding artists learn how to create 
the beloved Pigeon from Don't Let the Pigeon 

miVo 5 BU F B Tf & 864 b 8001 OUth BUrllngt0a 


VERMONT COLLEGIATE CHORAL CONSORTIUM: 

An orchestra and Cuban percussionists accom- 
pany vocalists In the New England premiere of 
Jose Maria Vitler's M/sa Cubans. Chapel of Saint 
Michael the Archangel. St. Michael's College, 
Colchester, 3 p.m. Free; donations accepted. Info. 


outdoors 




■ ^ 

Na Ghin 
Jung! 

(It looks so good!) 

[R Tfncj Thai l^ggjaurant 5}. 


24 Main Street, Downtown Winooski, 655-4888 • tinythairestaurant.net 


Sterling College 

Working Hands. Working Minds. 


Artisan Cheese Program 

in partnership with the 
Cellars at Jasper Hill 



January 20-30, 2015 

www.sterlingcoIIege.edu/cheese 
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Bring back a 
little glamour... 

Book your Holiday party 
at the Gryphon in the 
Historic Vermont House 


J^Rgphqn, 




csui^t' & 

November 21 -23, 2014 


800-373-5429 • www.vermonthandcrafters. 


WAGON RIDE WEEKEND: A seasonal celebration 





SUN. 23 

bazaars 

ALTERNATIVE GIFTS BAZAAR & TEN THOUSAND 
VILLAGES: See SAT.22, 9 a.m. 

CRAFT VERMONT: See FRI.21, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


seminars 

30 PRINTING, DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 
BLU-BIN: Instruction In basic programs teaches 

Ideas. Blu-Bln. Burlington, noon-l:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 345-6030. 

DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro users 

editing software. Prerequisite of VCAM Access 
Orientation or equivalent or instructor's permis- 
sion. VCAM Studio, Burlington, 11 a.m. Free. Info, 
651-9692, bilievermontcam.org. 
PASSION-DRIVEN GOALS: VISION BOARD 
WORKSHOP: Wendy Reese demonstrates how 
visual representations of personal desires can 

p.m. $5-10; preregisterjnfo. 223-8000. ext. 202. 


sports 

HARLEM SUPERSTARS: Slam dunk! Hie comedic 

of family-friendly entertainment. Hazen Union 
School, Hardwick, 7-9 p.m. $7-8. Info, 472-8010. 
SKI & SNOWBOARD SALE: Skiers and riders 
get outfitted for the season while supporting 
Cambridge Area Rotary's Winter Wellness Days. 
Cambridge Elementary School. Jeffersonville, 8 
a.m.-5 p.m. Cost of Items. Equipment drop-off 
November 21, 6-8 p.m. Info, 343-2372, 

ski gear and snowshoes change hands at this 
benefit for the VTXC ski club. Call for details. 
Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 


TURKEY TROT: Runners of all ages celebrate 
the season of thanksgiving with a 100-yard "tot 




'PROTOCOL': See THU.20. 

SHREK, THE MUSICAL': See THU.20, 1-3 8.7-9 pm 
THOSE MOTHERS': See THU.20, 7:30 p.m. 
'VAMPIRE': See THU.20. 2 & 7:30 p.m. 

WAIT UNTIL DARK': See THU.20, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 



health & fitness 

Nl A WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, dance 

arts and healing arts, sensory-based movements 

End Studio. Burlington. 9-10 am. $14. Info. 522-3691. 
SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 
YOGA: Students of all ages and skill levels hit 
the mat to breathe through a series of poses. 
Grateful Yoga, Montpelier. 5:40-7 pm $1-20 sug- 
gested donation. Info, 224-6183. 


holidays 

ARTISAN HOLIDAY MARKET: See THU.20, 11 


ELF ADOPTION & STORY TIME: Little ones get a 
kick out of an Elton the She/f story, then consider 





GERMAN HOLIDAY BAKING: Heike Meyer of Bee 



INTERFAITH THANKSGIVING SERVICE: Families 
gather for a celebration of gratitude and healing. 
Donations benent the Joint Urban Ministry Project 
First Congregational Church, Burlington, 7:30 pm 
Free: donations accepted. Info, 862-4501. 


kids 


FROZEN' STORY TIME & ACTIVITIES: Kiddos 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVE 




THE GATHERING 


Will Ackerman 


■ Masako • Matteo Palmer 

Saturday, November 22 
at 7:30 p.m. 

A multimedia evening of deeply 
engaging and emotionally captivating 
instrumental compositions. 


Srnuct Peak 
PERFORATING 
ARTS CENTER 

SprucePeaRArti.org I 802-760-4634 


“Bravo! You 
are playing the 
soundtrack in m 
head. Love it!” 




Champlain Valley & 
Northern Vermont 


Rutland & Southern 
Champlain Valley 



calendar 


PALLIS€R 


SECTIONAL SALE 



NOW 30-35% OFF 


n.Lti.t 1% or Sales will be donaled to 

Green Mountain Habitat for Humanity 


MANY DIFFERENT CONFIGURATIONS AVAILABLE 
In Store and In Home Design Services Available 

VOTED: BEST FURNITURE STORE 2014 
5 YEARS IN ROW 

Excludes Runway Collection. Offer expires December 1st, 201 4* MSRP 


ALICE IN N00DLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 
quainted over crafts and play while new parents 
and expectant mothers chat with maternity nurse 
and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. Buttered 
Noodles, Williston. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 
HOMEWORK HELP: See WED.19. 
INTERGENERATIONAL DESSERT BOOK 
DISCUSSION: Readers in grades 6 and up con- 
sider Robin LaFevers' Grave Mercy over sweet 
treats. Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester. 
6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class encourages 
students ages 8 through 12 to focus, be creative 
and work together. Grateful Yoga. Montpelier, 
4:15-5:15 pm $12. Info, 224-6183. 

LEGO FUN: Budding builders In grades K and up 
create unique structures with brightly colored 
pieces. Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 2-4 p.m. 
Free. Info, 878-6956. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk tunes. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston. 11 a.m. Free; limited to one ses- 
sion per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.19. 5-8 p.m. 
STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales enter- 
tain good listeners ages 2 through 5. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
865-7216. 

TRAD BAND: Intermediate musicians practice 
under the tutelage of Colin McCaffrey. See 
summit-school.org for details. Union Elementary 
School, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. $10-15; pre- 
register; limited space. Info, 917-1186. 

language 

ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient 
speakers sharpen their skills in discussions of 
literature and current events. Private residence, 
Burlington, 5-6:30 p.m. $20. Info, 324-1757. 

music 

BEGINNING PIANO LESSON: See THU.20. 
MIDDLEBURY WIND ENSEMBLE: Avaried pro- 
gram demonstrates the versatility of reed instru- 
ments. Concert Hal I, Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.19, the Edge 
Sports & Fitness, Essex, 7-9 p.m. $5; equipment 
provided. Info, gbfloorhockey@gmail.com. 

talks 

KEVIN THORNTON: The local historian brings the 
past Into the present in "Andrew Harris, UVM's 
Forgotten Abolitionist" Faith United Methodist 
Church. South Burlington, 2 p.m. $5. Info, 864-3516. 

theater 

'ALMOST. MAINE' AUDITIONS: See SUN.23, 6:30 

'LYSISTRATA': Aristophanes’ antiwar drama 
comes to life, courtesy of the Central Vermont 
High School Initiative. Containssexually explicit 
language. Plainfield Town Hall, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
454-1053. 

words 

BOOK GROUP: Anthony Marra's A Constellation 
of Vital Phenomena inspires a dialogue among 
readers. Jaqulth Public Library, Marshfield, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info. 426-3581. 

FOUR FRIENDS READ POETRY: Merry Gangeml, 
Marjorie Ryerson, Samn Stockwell and Martha 
Zweig share stanzas with lit lovers. A discussion 
follows. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 6 
p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 


GREG SUPERNOVICH & NANCY MEANS WRIGHT: 

The local authors excerpt Atlantic LoveSong 
and Oueens Never Make Bargains, respectively. 

A Q&A and discussion follow. Blxby Memorial 
Library. Vergennes, 6-7:15 p.m. Free. Info. 


TUE.25 

community 

WINOOSKI PUBLIC SAFETY FALL HARVEST 
DINNER: Residents chat up city employees over 
a spread of chicken and biscuits, vegetable hash, 
veggie lasagna, salad, rolls and desserL Winooski 
Senior Center, 6-9 p.m. Free. Info, 655-4565. 

dance 

BEGINNER BLUES FUSION DANCING: Rosina 
Cleland introduces students to the fundamentals 
of partner dance. North End Studios, Burlington, 
8-9 p.m. $9-14. Info, burlingtonwestie@gmaiL 

INTERMEDIATE WEST COAST SWING: 

Experienced dancers leam smooth transi- 
tions and smart stylings. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 6-9 p.m. $9-14. Info, burlingtonwes- 
tle@gmail.com. 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient 
traditions from diverse cultures define this 
moving meditation that celebrates creative 
energy. Comfortable clothing required. Sacred 
Mountain Studio, Burlington, 6:45 p.m. $13. Info, 
piper.c,emily@gmail.com. 

SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle- 
toed dancers get familiar with the lindy hop, 
Charleston and balboa. Indoor shoes required. 
Champlain Club. Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5. 
Info, 448-2930. 

film 

HAIRSPRAY': Beehive hairdo blazing, Ricki Lake 
stars In John Waters' 1960s-era comedy about 
a plus-size teen on a television dance show who 
turns a segregated Baltimore upside down. Film 
House. Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center, Burlington, 7 p.m. Free: first come, first 
served. Info, 540-3018. 

KNIGHTS OFTHE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 
hounds screen campy flicks at this ode to offbeat 
productions. Main Street Museum, White River 
Junction, 8 p.m. Free. Info, 356-2776. 

games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 
entertain players of all skill levels. Kids 13 and un- 
der require a legal guardian or parental permis- 
sion to attend. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 
5-7:45 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

CANDLELIT VINYASA FLOW: Yogis access a 
restful state that encourages deep opening 
and connecting within. Contemporary Dance & 
Fitness Studio, Montpelier. 6:45-8 p.m. $16. Info. 
229-4676. 

DROP-IN GENTLE YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for 
an hour of mindful stretching and relaxation. 
Burnham Memorial Library, Colchester. 4:30-5:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

INTRO TO YOGA: Newcomers discover the ben- 
efits of aligning breath and body. Fusion Studio 
Yoga & Body Therapy, Montpelier, 4-5 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

NIA WITH SUZY: See SUN.23, North End Studio B, 
Burlington, 7-8 a.m. $13. Info, 522-3691. 
YOGA/STRENGTH FUSION: A blend of postures 
and exercises uses props to help students tone, 
stretch, strengthen and more. Contemporary 
Dance & Fitness Studio, Montpelier, 5:30-6:30 
p.m. $16. Info, 229-4676. 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE V E f 1 3, 


kids 

CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players make moves I 
capture their opponent's king. Adult supervisor 
required for kids 8 and under. Brownell Library, 
Essex Junction, 3-4 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their 



HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.19. 
HOMEWORK HELP: See WED.19. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 
puppeteer Chris Dorman entertains tykes and 

10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

STORY EXPLORERS: IN NOVEMBER: Why do 



TECH TUESDAYS: Youngsters tackle e-crafts, 
circuits and programming after school gets out. 


TODDLER STORY TIME: Little ones get excited 



WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: See WED.19. 

language 


BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers de- 



FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 



Igbtq 



seminars 

POWERFUL TOOLS FOR CAREGIVERS: See 

Montpelier^3-4:30 p.m. S30 suggested donation. 


theater 

'LYSISTRATA': See M0N.24, 10:30 a.m. & 7 p.m. 
STUNT NITE: Rice Memorial High School stu- 



ivords 

'SUTRA OF GOLDEN LIGHT' READING: A group 





NATIONAL NOVEL WRITING MONTH WRITE-IN: 



WED. 26 

community 

PEER SUPPORT CIRCLE: See WED.19. 

KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: See WED.19. 

education 

TOASTMASTERS OF GREATER BURLINGTON: 

Folks looking to strengthen their speaking and 
leadership skills leam more. Holiday Inn, South 
Burlington, 7-8:30 pjn. Free. Info, 989-3250. 


VALLEY NIGHT FEATURING PAPPY: Locals gather 



food & drink 

COFFEE TASTING: See WED.19. 




HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.19. 
HOMEWORK HELP: See WED.19. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC WITH DEREK: See WED.19. 
WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: See WED.19. 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: See WED.19. 
INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.19. 
ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Parla Italtano? 
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Friday, Nov. 21 at 8 pm, MainStag 
sponsors C2k Amy E. Tarrant 
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FEED YOUR NEIGHBOR 
FOOD DRIVE 


Join us at Costco 

Wednesday, November 26th 

10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 

To benefit the Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf 


Suggested Items: 

• Peanut Butter 

• Cereal 

• Canned Fruits & Vegetables 

• Boxed Macaroni & Cheese 

• Pasta & Pasta Sauce 


Sponsored By: 






1 VeryPnt Federal 

I vermontfederal.org / 888.252.02 




Classes meet one weekend a month 
in Burlington, Vermont. 

Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional 
counselor in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 


Southern,^ 
New Hampshire 
University 


Specializations focused on clinical services and 
administration in Integrated Community Mental 
Health and Substance Abuse Services for Children, 
Youth and Families or Adults. 


■ SPORTS&FITNESS 
I PHYSICAL THERAPY 
IKIDS&FITNESS 


Friday, November 28 

3:00 & 7:00 pm 

Impossible contortions, 
spectacular juggling, 
daring aerial stunts, and 
h spell-binding acrobatics! 
FAMILY 4-PACK TICKETS 
AVAILABLE! 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


SprucePeabArts.org I 802-760-4634 


SUPPORT LOCAL ARTISANS 


Vermont Gift Barn & Gallery 

SECOND ANNUAL 


Holiday 

Preview 


BUY 4 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 


GREAT FAMILY PLANS 
TENNIS COURTS 


BUY 6 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Hate the madness of holiday shopping? 

Beat the rush! Shop before Black Friday. No hassle & great deals! 


BUY 12 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 


25% OFF 

EVERYTHING IN THE STORE 




BUY 24 MONTHS OE MEMBERSHIP 


All of our new holiday arrivals will be out waiting for new homes. 
Get first pick! 


STOP BY OUR BOOTH AT 

THE UNIVERSITY MALL 


HOLIDAY GIFTS MADE IN VERMONT 


Offers spire November 30th 


1087 Wllllston Road, So. Burlington • 658-7684 
M-Sa 9am-9pm • Su 10am-5pm • Vermontglftbarn.i 


802-860-EDGE ESSEX I SOUTH BURLINGTON I WILLISTON edgeVt.COITl/join 




= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 




person; S22.50/BC4 members. 
Location; BCA Clay Studio. 250 

DIY DESIGN: WRAPPING PAPER, 
BAGS & TAGS: Advanced crafter 

$28/pers on; $ 2S.20/BCA mem- 


DARKROOM PHOTO: Create 


Watson. Ages B-1Z. Sat., Dec. 13. 
1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $ZS/person; 
S22.50/BCA members. Location: 




CLAY: DECORATIVE TECHNIQUES 
FOR UNFIRED CLAY: In this 


HOLIDAY BIRDCAGE PLANTERS: 


PHOTO: ADOBE PHOTOSHOP 

BASICS: Learn the basics of 

p.m. Cost: $6 O/person: SS4/BCA 




members. Location: BCA Center 
135 Church St.. Burlington. 

PRESERVING YOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ART: Learn the 



$45). Lt 


p.m. Cost: $389/4-day class. 


INTRO TO WOODWORKING: 

Instructor: Rachel Brydolf- 

Shaker-style hall table, taking 


849-2013. info&vermontwood- 

LIVING ORNAMENTS: Join us to 

and home. Sun., Dec. 7. 2-4 p.m. 
Cost: $!2.S0/person + materials. 

Burlington. Info: 560-3505-2. 

MINI KISSING BALLS: This 

a mini kissing ball (6 in.) for 

p.m. Cost: $28/person. Location: 
Info: 660-3505 -2. 


$65J. Location: 

School, 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 

WAX PENDANT ADV. JEWELRY: 

Instructor: Matthew Taylor. 


members: $290. material fee: 
$55). Location: Shefbume Craft 


B-TRU DANCE AT HONEST 


Cost: $SO/mo. 


HAND BUILDING: Instructor 

a.m.-noon. Jan. 16-Mar. 6. Cost: 
$335/person (members: $261. 


DANCE STUDIO 
SALSALINA: Salsa 

: 266 Pine St, 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 



9:15 P p.m. Cost: $10/1 -hr. class. 


Info: Tyler Crandall. S98-9204. 

HOOP DANCE BEGINNER SERIES: 


7:30-8:45 p.m.. Jan. 8-Feb. 12. 
Cost $100/9 hours * materl- 

Church St. suite 1. Burlington. 
Info: Dream City Hoops. Nicole 
Stevenson. 448-2209, dreamci- 




Club. 20 Crowiey SL. Burlington . 
Info: First Step Dance, 598-6757, 


drumming 


DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 

West African drums! Burlington 

Wed., 7-8:20 p.m Djembes are 
provided. Montpelier Beginners 
Djembe class is on Thu.. 7-8:20 
p.m. $ 22 /drop-in (no class 


come directly to the first class! 
Location: Taiko Space & Capitol 
City Grange, 208 Flynn Ave., suite 
3G, & 6612 Route 12. Burlington 
& Montpelier. Info: 999-4255. 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 

Paton of Burlington Taiko! 

Tue„ 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 
on Mon.. 7-8:20 p.m. Taiko 

Wed.. 5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and 
Parents Class on Tue.. 4:30-5:20 


TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
MONTPELIER: Leam Taiko in 

6:50 p.m.. $72/4 weeks, and 

Taiko class, 4:30-5:20 p.m. 

$48/4 weeks: $90/parent * 

6612 Route 12. Berlin. Info: 999- 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


BUSINESS OF BEING AN ARTIST: 




to the first class! 
Space, 208 Flynn Ave., 


St.. Burlington. Info: 865-4548. 




classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


gardening 


MASTER GARDENER 201S 
COURSE: Learn the keys to a 


555. Noncredit course. Location; 




helen day 


Dec. 2. 6:30-9 p.m. Cost: 525/ 

WATERCOLOR: WINTER 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING W/ 
ROBERT O'BRIEN: Painting the 




Materials list will be provided. 

Cost StOO/person; S /5/m em - 
bers. Location: Helen Day Art 
Center 90 Pond St.. Stone. Info: 
253-8358. education@helenday. 




DRAW & SIP AT PIECASSO: 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 


26, May 23-24. Jun. 27-28. Jul. 


Tuition $1,750. VSAC non-degree 
Herbs School. Woodbury. Info: 


jewelry 


leather. Wed.. Nov. 19. 6-8 p.m. 

Info: 660-3505-2. 


language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 

Center. Info: 585-1025. spanlsh- 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 






tai chi 


performing arts 

MUSICAL THEATRE AUDITION 
WORKSHOP WITH LEGALLY 
BLONDE S KATE WETHERHEAD: 

Musical. Participants will come 

Session 2: Dec. 6. 1:30-4:30 p.m. 
Session 3: Dec. 6, 5-8 p.m. Cost: 
550/partlcipants; 525/auditors. 
Location: Spotlight Vermont 50 


spirituality 

INTRO. TO SPIRIT 
COMMUNICATION: Basic 





It's n month's worth of cheat gifts for you 

AND YOUR FAMILY FROM OUR FAMILY OF SPONSORS AND ALL 
OF US HERE AT The POINT! WEEKDAYS 
in November well giveaway a fresh gift ehch day... 

AND EACH DAY'S GIFT IS WORTH AT LEAST S330. 

Get ALL THE INFO AT POINTEM.COM . 

OR HIST LISTEN! 




Eva Sollberger’s 

SfUCKlNi 

VERMONT^ 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 





sponsored by: 


HOTEL T 
VERMONT | 








) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


TAI CHI « P.70 


well-being 


PRE-RETIREMENT SUPPORT 

Jan. ft 4-5:30 p.m. Cost: $480/8 

CGP. 99 HaH St.. Winooski. Info: 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga In a 95-de- 




ence. Get hot: Z-for-l offer. $?5. 




welcome here. Cost: SIS/class, 
$730/dass card, SS-IO/commu- 

Yoga, 20 Kltburn 5t.. Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


trainings at the 200- and 

or $l30/I0-class card. SI2/ 
SIOOMO-class punch card. 
ISO Dorset St. Blue Mall. 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENC 
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UNIQUE 

CLOTHING 

AND 

ACCESSORIES 

FOR 

EVERY 

PERSONALITY 


m 


i 


ARTS • DINING • SHOPPING 


Nov. 28 

FLANNEL 

FRIDAY 


: Nov. 29 

LOCAL 

SATURDAY 


Dec. 1 

CIDER 

MONDAY 


FINE TEAS, WINES, SMALL PLATES 

Holiday Specials 

Flannel Friday, Local Saturday 
and “Cider” Monday! 
Thoughtful gifts 

Gift Sets • Tfea/Wine Accessories 
Local Pottery, Candles & Honey 
41 State Street • Montpelier 
802-552-8105 - Free Wif 
Open M-W 10-7, Th-Sa 10-10, Cl 







music 


SD: You don't exactly do standup. What can the 
audience expect from the shows on your current 

JH: I’ve never really benefited by putting a genre to 
what it is that I do, because I feel that it insults those 
genres. Standup is a beautiful art form that has specific 
challenges unto itself. And within standup, there are 
a lot of weird pigeonholes that have come up lately: 
storytelling, “alt-standup.” And all of those labels tend 
to be imprecise. There’s not a lot of room in those 
pigeonholes, you know what I mean? I would prefer 
not to put myself in a pigeonhole, since there may be 
other pigeonholes I want to explore. I think what you 
want to do is go out there and be as brave and as honest 
and as good a storyteller or comedy writer or whatever 
it is you are as you can be. 

I agree that my career is difficult to describe and to 
comprehend, most of all to me. 


Here Comes 
the Judge 

All rise for comedy's odd man out, John Hodgman 


J ohn Hodgman is quite upset that the world 
has not ended. Had the end times arrived in 
December 2012, as the ancient Mayans (and 
Hodgman himself, sort of) predicted, the 
Brooklyn-based humorist and minor television person- 
ality would never have had to justify sporting a prepos- 
terous mustache for many months. Because everyone 
to whom he would have had to justify it would be dead, 

Tail between his legs but chin pointed boldly heav- 
enward, the recently de-mustachioed Hodgman has 
persevered, embarking recently on a national tour to 
bring his unique brand of comedy and “knowledge" 
to his many admirers. Hodgman will make two stops 
in the area: South Burlington’s Higher Ground on 
Wednesday, November 19, and the Lebanon Opera 
House in Lebanon, N.H., the following evening. 
Opening for Hodgman at both shows will be artisanal 
pencil sharpener David Rees. We are not kidding. 

Hodgman recently spoke by phone with Seven 
Days about several of the areas of his expertise, which 
include such subjects as Charles Nelson Reilly, weird- 
tasting regional beverages and Vermont's little-known 
geological history. 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 


u> SD: How do you feel about the fact that Wikipedia 
o lists "television personality" as one of your 
2 occupations? That evokes Charles Nelson Reilly 
j* and Charo — actually, that's some pretty good 
company. 

JH: I do not feel bad, because I think Wikipedia must 
be quoting me. I am what I am, and I think the best 
description of it is "minor television personality.” 
And I put that out there having grown up on a diet of 
H watching Charles Nelson Reilly on the “Match Game,” 
jj. and that, to me, seems like the greatest job in the world: 
5 to be known by your own name and be brought in to 


demonstrate no special skills other than to sit between 
a drunken Ed Asner and Charo of an afternoon and 
have fun with your friends on “Match Game.” 

SD: You're sort of upset that the world hasn't 
ended, aren't you? 

JH: [People] may have noticed that the world did not 
end on December 21, 2012, as I had predicted in my 
last book and in my one-man show on Netflix called 
“Ragnarok.” And that’s very frustrating to me, because 


1 had done everything I had ever set out to do in my life. 
I was ready for the world to end. People ask, why did 
1 grow that terrible mustache in 2011-2012? It was not 
for a joke. I mean, I made jokes about it, but I figured it 
was obvious: I’m over 40 years old; I no longer deserve 
physical affection; I’d completed everything I need to 
complete, artistically, in my life. So I was ready to die. 




One for the (New) 
Ages 

Earlier this year, I reviewed the 
debut record from Vergennes-based 
fingerstyle guitarist matteo palmer, Out 
of Nothing. If you missed it, here’s a 
quick summation of that review: Holy 
shit. 

Palmer is an 18-year-old prodigy 
and the protege of Grammy-winning 
guitarist, producer, Windham Hill 
Records founder and reluctant New 
Age-music paragon will ackerman, about 
whom I wrote a cover story earlier 
this year. If you missed that piece, 
here’s another quick summation: Will 
Ackerman is the most interesting man 
in the world. (Also, why do you keep 
missing my stories? Rude.) 

I interviewed Palmer for the piece 
on Ackerman, as the two worked closely 
together on Palmer’s jaw-dropping 
record. At the time, Palmer was a senior 
in high school and anxiously waiting 
to hear from various music schools to 
which he’d applied. I wasn’t asked to 
write Palmer a recommendation. But 
if I had been, here’s yet another quick 
summation of what it would have said: 
Sweet baby Jesus, that kid can effin’ 
play. 

Maybe it’s better he didn’t ask me to 
do that. 

Anyway, rather than going to school, 
Palmer decided to take the year off, a 
decision this column wholeheartedly 
endorses. I mean, Ackerman himself 
dropped out of Stanford with five 
credits left before graduation and never 
went back to school. He seems to have 
turned out OK. 


So what’s Palmer doing in the 
meantime? Exactly what he should 
be doing: gigging a ton and drawing 
attention from instrumental music fans 
and media all over the country. In a 
recent email, he writes that he will head 
to California in January to “play music 
for a while.” 

This is just a hunch, but I have 
feeling “a while” will turn into “a 
long time.” And I hope it does, for his 
sake. School will always be there, and 
Palmer is good enough right now to 
make a career in music. I mean, how 
many teenagers do you know who 
are sponsored by Taylor Guitars? But 
don't just take my word for it. Hey, Will 
Ackerman. What do you think? 

“To be an artist you have to have 
something to say. No amount of 
technique alone will do much more 
than impress your neighbors. Matteo 
Palmer possesses a broad range of 
technical skills while having a profound 
and unique voice as an artist. He has a 
great deal to say.” 

That's a quote from Ackerman 
Palmer’s website regarding Out of 
Nothing. And he's spot-on in his 
assessment of Palmer. The most 
impressive thing about the kid is not 
his technique, though he’s surely 
impressive in that regard. It’s the 
expressivity in his playing, the emotion 
he evokes, often as much through 
the notes he doesn’t play as the ones 
he does. That’s a skill some players 



never, ever learn. But I have a feeling 
Ackerman has more to say on that. 

Will? 

“The kid has an almost frightening 
ability' to find the emotion in his music,” 
he told me for that April cover story. 
“It’s not enough just to be a great player 
or composer, which he is. You have to 
play with passion, spirit, or else all that 
skill means exactly shit. And Matteo 

Truth. Let’s get one more nugget 
from Ackerman before we move on. 

“His pieces are not exercises in ego, 
but compositions of emotional depth. 

I have had the honor of working with 
some of the most influential guitarists 
in the latter part of the 20th century 
and feel utterly confident in saying that 
Matteo Palmer is the real deal.” 

Yep. 

This Saturday, November 22, Palmer 
and Ackerman play at the Spruce Peak 
Performing Arts Center in Stowe. 
Rutland pianist masako — another 
local Ackerman favorite — and New 
Jersey-based neoclassical pianist heidi 
breyer will also appear. In other words, 
it’s probably the biggest night for 
contemporary instrumental music in 
Vermont in years. (Call it “New Age” if 
you must, just not around Ackerman. 
He really hates that) 

Here’s another fun little tidbit. 
Before he got into steel-string-guitar 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Located at no Riggs Rd, Hinesburg 
Open and flexible floor plans 
Designated entry/lobby and cafe 
Superior construction and finishes 
Modem, bright, and impressive facility 
Walking distance to restaurants and cafes 
Hiking trails on site 
10 minutes from I-89 
Competitive lease rate 


Picture your business 
here... 


Contact Chris Shemian for more info 
at (80s) 864-sooo ext 11 


7,300 square feet of state of the art 
office space is now available on the 
Renewable NRG Systems Campus! 




Professionals serving professionals since 1986 
Office - Retail - Industrial - Businesses - Investment 


COMMERCIAL 186 COLLEGE ST, BURLINGTON, 864.2000, VTCOMMERCIALCOM 





Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 

For more information, call 656-0392 



Naughty 
or nice, 
it’s time to 
cozy up! 


Now through the end of 2014, start unlimited conversations 
i for only $15 a month (usually $30). 

Browse 2,000+ profiles and connect with local singles 
at sevendaysvt.com, a trusted, online community 
powered by Vermonters. 









music, young Matteo Palmer, like most 
8-year-old guitarists — seriously, 8 — 
was into blues and rock riffs. Then, 
when he was 14, he saw one of those 
“influential guitarists” Ackerman was 
talking about perform in person — 
namely, Ackerman’s own cousin, alex 
de grassi. From then on, Palmer delved 
into the Windham Hill catalog and 
never looked back. 

Care to guess where that fateful 
show took place? Spruce Peak in Stowe. 
I can't decide if that nugget is more 
or less cool when you remember that 
Palmer was 14 only four years ago. 

Kids these days. 

BiteTorrent 

Regular readers know I’m generally 
loath to write about professionally 
touring tribute acts. While I enjoy the 
occasional cover band or local act doing 
an album tribute, I find the pro acts 
troubling. It just strikes me as crass and 
crudely opportunistic to make a living 
capitalizing on someone else’s artistic 
merit. Given how popular acts such as 
badfish (sublime tribute) and the machine 
(pink floyd) continue to be, many of you 
obviously feel otherwise. We can agree 


to disagree. But even I have to concede 
the following factoid is interesting. 

Did you know that, earlier this 
year, grateful dead tribute act dark 
star orchestra — who play a two- 
night Higher Ground Ballroom run 
on Monday and Tuesday, November 
24 and 25 — surpassed the number 
of live shows played by the Dead? It’s 
true, jerry garcia and co. played 2,318 
shows over 30 years. DSO got there in 
17 years. What does that mean? Hell if I 
know. And I’m not sure I really want to 
consider it, for fear of discovering a rift 
in the space-time continuum. 

Do you know a tribute band that 
likely won’t achieve that feat? pink 
talking fish, who play Nectar’s this 
Saturday, November 22. That’s because, 
in order to do so, they would have to 
play as many combined shows as each 
of the bands to whom they pay tribute: 
Pink Floyd, talking heads and, you 
guessed it, phish. 


If you missed dirty projectors bassist 
nat Baldwin at the Waking Windows 
music festival last May — or if you 
caught him and just want to see him 
again — you're in luck. Baldwin, touring 


in support of his weirdly wonderful, 
avant-garde pop record In The Hollows, 
will be at Radio Bean in Burlington this 
Friday, November 21, with locals paper 
castles and disco phantom. 

Actually, this might be a good 
weekend just to hole up at the Bean. 
Saturday’s slate features the bombastic 
Bollywood-meets-Bourbon-Street 
strains of locals the big bang bhangra 
brass band and "yes wave” favorites 
superhuman happiness. Bring your 
dancin’ shoes. 


Last but not least, I finally made it to 
the newly renovated Haybarn Theatre 
at Goddard College in Plainfield last 
weekend to see Jonathan richman. What 
a nifty little spot. It’s intimate and 
cozy and boasts a slick sound system. 

I’d say it’s well worth the trek from 
Burlington and elsewhere to catch a 
show. Your next opportunity will be 
Boston’s session Americana on Friday, 
December 12, which is the last 2014 date 
in WGDR’s Goddard College Concert 
Series. 

Also, God, I love Jonathan Richman. 
What a strange, beautiful man. ® 



Listening In 

I A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 

WILD SMILES, Always Tomorrow 
I guster, Evermotion 
TV ON THE radio, Seeds 
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Here Comes the Judge « P7 4 

The benefit of apocalypse is that I get to take everyone 
else out with me. 

I’m not genocidal by nature, you understand. 
Although I’m very happy and healthy in my normal 
life with my wife and two human children, 1 have 
discovered that I really enjoy telling stories onstage 
and doing standup comedy. Yet I had no more material 
to perform, because most of my material was Mayan 
apocalypse material. 

Figuring out what you care about and what makes 
you happy and what makes you laugh is hard work. 

SD: Your podcast. "Judge John Hodgman," has 
become quite popular. How did it come about? 


JH: The show has been going on now for almost four 
years, and it was my first opportunity to really just 
speak as myself, not as the characters from my books 
or from “The Daily Show [with John Stewart].” What 
I hope that the fans of "Judge John Hodgman” will 
enjoy, if they come to the show in Burlington, is that 
they're going to be seeing the same guy they listen to 
every week. The same judgmental yet kind, confident 
yet neurotic and self-loathing, Moxie-swilling, buzz- 
marketing-hating, mustache weirdo that they have 
come to know and maybe like. 

SD: It's not easy to find Moxie in Brooklyn, but it's 
in every supermarket in Vermont. 

JH: I love Moxie because I love the redoubts of 
regionalism that we hold onto in this country in the 



IS HARD WORK. 


JOHN HODGMAN 


face of mass culture. And I especially love when those 
regionalisms are weird tasting and bitter. Whether it's 
Moxie in New England or Malort [a potent botanical 
liqueur that Hodgman has famously described as tasting 
like “pencil shavings and heartbreak”] in Chicago or 
scrapple in Pennsylvania. These are the tilings that I 
really enjoy the most. They remind me of how weird 
this country really is. What I don’t like about Moxie 
is that, despite all of my requests and, now, badgering, 
they have not sponsored the “Judge John Hodgman” 
podcast. I hate the fact that they're enemies to me, 
but they are. You may print that in bold. 

SD: Do you know anything — true or false — about 
Vermont that even Vermonters might not know? 

JH: Well, “Vermont” is French for “glass mountain,” 
and that’s because, initially, all the mountains there 
were made of glass. It was beautiful. Then, over time, 
they got smashed. By hail. And then there were just 
these dumb green mountains that were left. This was a 
long time ago, in, like, 1962, so you wouldn't remember 
it© 


Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

Read the full interview with John Hodgman online at 
scvendaysvt.com. 

INFO 

John Hodgman performs Wednesday, November 19, 9 p.m., at 
HigherGround Ballroom in South Burlington. S25-27. ^ 

7:30 p.m.. at the Lebanon Opera House in Lebanon. N.H. 



$ ^ # 
Enter to win passes to- Sugarbush. 'Resort 
while supporting a great cause! 

Help support BCSO (Burlington Civic Symphony Orchestra) by making a tax- 
deductible donation of $100 or more between now and December 10, 2014 and 
you'll be entered in a drawing for a pair of day passes at Sugarbush Resort! 


For full details and to make a contribution, visit oi 
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REVIEW this 


Mary McGinniss, 
Borderlands 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

The terra “terroir” is a current favorite 
in the vocabulary of food writers. It’s a 
French word that refers to characteristics 
resulting in food grown in a specific place. 
Local influences such as soil, weather 
or what animals are fed naturally affect 
the flavor and quality of the product. 

The culinary results can sometimes be 
spectacular and memorable depending on 
the lucky intersection of environmental 
characteristics. It occurs to me that the 
Burlington “terroir” of Borderlands, 
the third CD from local musician Mary 
McGinniss, is quite outstanding. The disc 
combines local themes, local musicians 
and brilliantly poetic songwriting to 
create a feast of delicious musical flavors. 

Borderlands features a broad range of 
original songs, some of which have been 
waiting on the shelf for the right moment 
to appear. For instance, “Daughter of the 
War,” a moving and magical song about 


The Bondville Boys, 
Rivergrass 

(LONELY HIGHWAY RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL 
DOWNLOAD) 

Various incarnations of the Bondville 
Boys have been rambling through the 
southern portion of the Green Mountains 
since 1990, which makes them one of 
the longest-lasting bluegrass bands — or 
bands of any kind, really — in Vermont. 
Though their ranks have shifted over 
the years, the group's resume is stout; it 
includes innumerable festival gigs and 
appearances with the likes of the Del 
McCoury Band and the Gibson Brothers. 
Still, the Bondville Boys aren’t exactly a 
household name, even in bluegrass circles. 
Their recently released record, Rivergrass, 
could change that. 

The album is composed of 16 songs, all 
penned by various members of the band. 
Each writer brings a distinctive flavor to 
the rustic proceedings. Guitarist and banjo 
player Tom Morris, a band cofounder, 
serves up trad-leaning, upbeat fare on 
cuts such as the opener, “Seein’ How” 
and the slick instrumental “Sleeping 


IS. 

more than 10 years ago. Other highlights 
include “Good Old Wilson,” a lovely paean 
to the memory of Zoot Wilson, a talented 
Vermont musician who took his own life; 
and "Wild Branches Bend,” a love letter to 
McGinniss 1 two sons that tells some true 
and amazing family stories. 

McGinniss is a “take charge" 
songwriter. One gets the feeling that 
her songs come to life fully formed, and 
that the composer has already decided 
on arrangements before the recording 
process begins. Here, she’s enlisted 
longtime musical pals Juliet McVicker 
and Nancy Beaven for harmony vocals. 
Beaven is a fabled Champlain Valley 
songbird who rarely performs live, so it's 
a particular treat to hear her in the mix. 
Local musicians Ellen Powell, Mary’s 
brother James McGinniss and Steve 



Jack.” Multi-instrumentalist and vocalist 
Jake Geppert, also an original member, 
employs a swooning tack on “Memories 
of Virginia” and the wistful “Down by the 
Jenny Brook.” 

Not all of the Bondville Boys are boys. 
(The band’s tagline is “Some of us are 
from Bondville and some of us are boys”) 
Laura Molinelli, the band's third original 
member, adds a welcome feminine 
touch with her bluesy delivery on “Left 
Behind." Her performance on “Unsaid 
Conversation,” a provocative number that 
stretches the definition of bluegrass, is 
particularly stirring. 

Ben Campbell is the newest member 
of the group. His contributions are mostly 
on guitar, mandolin, bass and harmony 
vocals. But liis lone song, “Sandy Darlin’,’’ 
is a gem. It's a tender, loping ballad 
complete with whistled melody. It's not as 
progressive as Campbell's pop musings in 
his other musical persona, Saint Albums. 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


Weinert provide electric and acoustic bass 
and percussion, respectively. Burlington 
music man Gus Ziesing worked the dials 
and also plays winds and accordion 
throughout. It’s a locavore delight. 

McGinniss is a fine guitarist, but what 
really shines through on this recording 
is her simply gorgeous voice. She’s been 
performing solo around Burlington 
since the mid-1970s — in the early days 
at a bar called Two Guys, located where 
the Church Street Tavern stands today 
— and with a variety of combos since. 

But it’s clear that, when left to her own 
devices, she can sing the pants off her own 
material. For the most part, Borderlands 
features fairly sparse arrangements that 
allow her voice to glide and purr. And we 
can be thankful for that. 

Mary McGinniss, along with many 
of the musicians who perform on 
Borderlands , will play a CD-release party 
at the Good Times Cafe in Hinesburg on 
Saturday, November 22. The album is 
available at cdbaby.com. 

ROBERT RESNIK 
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But fans will recognize his winsome 
charm on Rivergrass. 

Instrumentally, the band is solid 
and rarely flashy. With the exception 
of bassist Dennis Fink, each member 
is credited with several instruments, 
so it’s not always clear who is playing 
what But the group plays cohesively and 
tastefully together. That general sense 
of restraint allows for vocals and guest 
instrumentalists to take center stage. The 
latter includes ace fiddler Caleb Elder, 
guitarist Chris Clark and bassist Christian 

Somewhat surprisingly, Rivergrass 
is the first studio recording from the 
Bondville Boys; their two previous 
releases were both live albums. Here's 
hoping they don't wait another 24 years 
for a follow-up. 

Rivergrass by the Bondville Boys is 
available at cdbaby.com. Two members of 
the group, Campbell and Molinelli, play 
the Paramount Theatre in Rutland this 
Friday, November 21, in support of Amy 
Helm. 

DAN BOLLES 
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NEED ADVICE ON LOVE, LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK ATHENA 


Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 



A Real Americana Hero The scope of peter rowan's 50-plus- 
year career is almost unfathomable. For starters, the guitarist, mandolinist and 
songwriter was mentored by none other than bluegrass godfather Bill Monroe. He was 
a founding member of the famed bluegrass supergroup Old and in the Way, alongside 
David Grisman and Jerry Garcia. He's been nominated for six Grammy Awards and won 
one. We could go on. But, simply put. Rowan is an icon of American music — he was 
even born on the Fourth of July. Rowan plays the Freight House Hall (formerly Tupelo 
Music Hall) in White River Junction on Saturday, November 22. 
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PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: Trivia Night. 7 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia 

Night, 7 p.m. free. 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m., free. 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. free. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: So You Want to Be a 0J7, 10 p.m.. 
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It’s Turkey Time... 

place your order NOW! 

All Natural, 
Local TUrkeys 
$3.09 lb 

*see store 
for details 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 
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All 

thru 

8c Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

Friday 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 


Lab g 

X-ray | 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 

802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


the University ^/Vermont health network 
Central Vermont Medical Center 




WARREN MILLER SHOWTIMES: 


MD Tl IRNINf ' ■ Wednesday, Dec. 3 & Thursday, Dec. 4, 8 p. 

II / Town HaM Theater ' Middlebury 
* 1 |\ ' Friday, Dec. 5, 6:30 & 9:30 p.m. 

mJ w ft *-•*' S V Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, Burlington 




' QUINTRON & MISS PUSSYCAT [SWAMP-TECH] 


No Strings Attached New Orleans-based duo quintron & 
miss pussycat combine grimy, psychedelic garage rock and R&B produced through a 
phalanx of electronic instruments — most of which are handmade by the former — and, 
um, puppets. Miss Pussycat is a renowned puppeteer who has released three full-length 
films and several albums, all featuring her puppets. Together they trade in a danceable, 
multisensory, audio-visual spectacle they’ve dubbed "swamp-tech.” Catch the duo at 
the Monkey House in Winooski on Saturday, November 22, with locals heloise & the 


Add some color to you life! 



Single, double and triple row leather 
bracelets in a variety of colors. With 100s of 
charms to choose front the possibilities are 
ENDLESS! Bracelet specials starting at S69. 
Exclusively at Lippa’s Estate and Fine fewelry 


Lippa's 



ESTATE AND FINE IEWELRY 


112 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON. VT • WWW.LIPPAS.COM ■ 862-1042 


IS THERE A BEER LOVER ON YOUR 

HOLIDAY SHOPPING LIST? 


Come by the brewery today and grab a growle 
glass, shirt or set up a beer appreciation 
class for the beer enthusiast in your life! 



WHAMMY BAR: Marc Delgado (Americana), 7 p.m.. 

stowe/smuggs area 

MOOG'S PLACE: Right Coast Leftovers (rock). 9 


middlebury area 
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northeast kingdom 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Live Music. 10 p.m.. free. 


SUN. 23 


burlington 
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NECTAR'S: Ml YARD Reggae Night with DJs Big 
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Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/Open Mic. 8 p.m.. free. 
PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a Twist, 4 p.m, free. 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Eric Friedman 


stowe/smuggs area 



MON. 24 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Metal Mo 
FRANNY O'S: Standup Corned 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Fa 




Refresh your 


reading ritual. 


Flip through your 
favorite local 
newspaper 
on your favorite 
mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 



® AppStore 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone x 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. g 
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Take Your Medicine Pennsylvania’s the stray birds first turned heads — and ears — with a 
2012 self-titled debut album that was named one of NPR’s top 10 folk and Americana records that year, among other 
accolades. Now they’re back with a new album, Best Medicine, which improves upon the band’s winning blend of pop 
and roots influences with a more focused, yet expansive, approach to song craft, harmony and melody. The result is a 
stirring work that places the trio among the most promising Americana acts in the country. The Stray Birds play the 
Higher Ground Showcase Lounge on Friday, November 21. Australian songwriter jordie lane opens. 


stowe/sinuggs area 
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burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 



THE MONKEY HOUSE: Dope 



stowe/sinuggs area 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody 


NECTAR'S: Gubbulidis (Jam). 8 
Night Band (jam). 9 p.m.. 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 
Stephen Callahan Trio (jazz). 



middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night, 7 pm. free. 

outside Vermont 


MONOPOLE: Open Mic.10 p.m.. 



TIME FOR A TUNE-UP! 
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"'lot for your car— but for your skis and snowboards! 

Weekends at 8AM 

Stone ground tuning on our Wintersteiger Mercury, 
with ceramic disc edge finish and buff-on hot wax, 

A § 

BINDING CALIBRATION: $23.95 

SKI & SNOWBOARD Main Street, Richmond 


) A " — : — ; Open 8 to 6 Daily 

CXprCSS 434-6327 or 863-FAST 

krsfll 

High Performance Timing Since 19B8 www.skiexpressvt.com 
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www.groennfell.coi 
856 Hercules Dr. 
Colchester, VT 


Midwinter Fest 

at Groennfell Meadery 

Saturday, December 13, 2-10 pm 
Free Admission & Free FoodL 


Hog Roast, Live Music, 
Bonfire, & ^ourse) Me ad! 
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GALLERY profile VISITING VERMONTS ART VENUES 

All in the Mix 


art 


South Gallery, Burlington by xian chiang-waren 



N o sales associate waits pa- 
tiently to answer questions. 
Exhibits don’t have catalogs. 
Hours are irregular. But those 
who enter 27 Sears Lane in Burlington’s 
South End will have no doubt they’ve 
walked into a gallery. The walls are 
white, the ceiling is high and the space is 
creatively partitioned by a curving wall. 
Plus, the eye-catching, contemporary 
art is a dead giveaway. 

Launched in September by 
Burlington artists Clark Derbes and 
Wylie Sofia Garcia, South Gallery is the 
latest addition to the Queen City’s arts 
scene. Tucked into the front of RLPhoto, 
a studio owned by photographer Rick 
Levinson, South Gallery is a for-profit 
endeavor designed to fill a market niche 
for the area. It displays artwork that 
Derbes suggests might be considered 
“demanding” or “experimental” by the 
average local art enthusiast. 

“I wanted to show work that’s a little 
more challenging and exciting, and not 
cater to making sales,” Derbes says. “We 
didn’t want to say, “We’re not going to 
show that because I don’t think we 
can sell it.’* 

That luxury comes with the turf: 
Derbes' studio is in the back, and his 
and Levinson’s rents cover the gal- 
lery's. “The space is here, and v 
have nothing to lose,” says Derbt 
“We only have something to gain. 

We just went at it with that attitude: 
Whatever sales happen, and what- 
ever connections are made between 
artists and collectors, it’s all in the 
black from the get-go.” 

South Gallery's current show, 
“The Body Electric” (tagline: 
“Sensual. Visceral. Biological. 
Electric.”), certainly shows off 
some nontraditional art. In addi- 
tion to two-dimensional works by 
Steve Budington, Scott Dolan and 
Tara Jensen, the exhibit includes 
glittering, red, soft-sculpture 
necklaces by Hiroka Nakahira; 
and T-shirts by Eric Eickmann, 
hand-painted with neon geo- 
metrical abstractions. 

This is South Gallery’s third 
show — Derbes and Garcia 
opened with works by more 
than 30 artists, and followed that 
with another group show for the 
South End Art Hop. A “small 


I WANTED TO SHOW WORK THAT'S A LITTLE 
MORE CHALLENGING AND EXCITING, 

AND NOT CATER TO MAKING SALES. 


works” show will be hung at the end of 
November. 

"There was a lot of energy during that 
first opening,” Derbes recalls. “There 
were hundreds of people in here, and ev- 
erybody was redly psyched about it” 
It was also the first time the 
space had been used for showing 
| art since Derbes and Levinson 
hosted Burlington’s monthly 
“Creative Competitions” there. 
They passed that torch to 
Christy Mitchell at S.P.A.C.E. 
Gallery last year. 

Currently, South Gallery 

represents 30-some artists 


CLARK DERBES 

working in a variety of mediums and 
with a range of professional experience. 
Established local artists include Pamela 
Fraser, Catherine Hall, Peter Fried and 
W. David Powell. Some of the gallery’s 
emerging artists had not previously 
been publicly exhibited. The range of 
artwork is diverse — and, yes, some of it 
is “challenging.” 

How do the gallerists choose? Derbes 
acknowledges that personal taste plays 
a strong role. He and Garcia, who are 
husband and wife, had an “ongoing dis- 
cussion” about opening a gallery. “We 
had been compiling ... a list for, like, five 
years,” Derbes says. 



Though he’s enjoyed soliciting work 
from artists and curating shows, Derbes 
admits he did not relish stepping into an 
art dealer role. “[Saying no] is a really 
hard thing to do, especially being an 
artist, and especially coming from doing 
Creative Comp, which was the opposite 
of curating,” he says. 

A look around the gallery suggests 
some of that inclusive spirit remains. In 
lieu of storage racks or closets, the walls 
of the building's kitchenette are covered 
with inventory, salon-style. The pleas- 
antly cluttered space gives an instant 
sense of South Gallery’s eclectic stable 
of artists. 

Mark Waskow, an avid local collector 
and board president of the South End 
Arts and Business Association, points out 
that having a competitive, for-profit con- 
temporary arts gallery is an important 
step for the arts community. “What at- 
tracts me to South Gallery is that its sole 
purpose is to expose and promote artists’ 
work,” he says. “I am a big fan of shows in 
areas like coffee shops, hotels and librar- 
ies. But it's nice to have shows in places 
that exist solely to show the art.” 

Catherine Hall, a longtime South End 
artist, concurs that South Gallery has, 
thus far, contributed to “a niche that 
needs to be filled.” 

"Some of [the work] has been quite 
challenging and sort of broken bound- 
aries,” she says. “It’s nice to see a really 
broad definition of what art can be 

In a town that's had a history of gal- 
leries opening and closing, “time will 
tell” what will become of South Gallery, 
Hall says. 

Right now, the gallery is break- 
ing even financially, Derbes reveals. 
For him and Garcia, who recently had 
their second child and juggle their own 
art-career commitments, the goal is 
simply to “show the work” and “make 
connections.” 

“Just to bring people together, even if 
it’s only once every month, was impor- 
tant to us,” he adds. “In Vermont, people 
are hunkered down. You really have to 
get a crowbar to get people together.” © 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 


NEW THIS WEEK 

burlington 



Chittenden county 

0 REVERENCE AND RISK: SURVEYING THE 
PAST AND MAPPING A FUTURE': Paintings of 



0 ‘VISIONS OF THE SEASONS': New paintings by 



upper valley 

HMONG PANDAU: REFLECTIONS OF A 
MOUNTAIN CULTURE': Collector Steve Aldrich 



manchester/bennington 

0 SOUTHERN VERMONT COLLEGE GROUP SHOW: 



ART EVENTS 

ENVISIONING ARTS EDUCATION IN VERMONT': 






THE 4TH ANNUAL WINTER MIXER & WREATH 
AUCTION: A collection of traditional and 



CREATIVE SPACE GALLERY GRAND OPENING: 



ONGOING SHOWS 

burlington 

@ ALEX COSTANTINO & BLAKE LARSEN: An 
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‘The Built Environment’ Forty photographers from 

around the globe explore architectural structures made for various purposes in a 
dizzying number of locations. From intricately painted domed ceilings to roadside rest 
stops, the images displayed in “The Built Environment,” a juried show at PhotoPlace 
Gallery in Middlebury, demonstrate the range of ways that human beings manipulate 
and create habitable environments. "The structures we build — whether a factory, a 
hot dog stand, a Gothic cathedral, a home, a fence or a constructed landscape — reflect 
the vision of those who designed and built them," according to the gallery. “Of course, 
the way these structures are appreciated, understood and interpreted is left to the eye 
of the beholder." Though December 13. Pictured: “Radial Ascension" by Jason Brown. 



barre/montpelier 

1864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 



BEN PEBERDY: New collages by the Vermont artist. 




CRADLE & ALL 




Redesigned. Reimagined. 
And finally revealed. 

Nothing was overlooked in the complete redesign of the Volvo XC60, 
inside or out Introductions include all-new sport seats, and Adaptive 
Digital Display, a new body design and innovative safety technologies, 
just to name a few. 

THE COMPLETELY REIMAGINED VOLVO XC60. 


Almartin Volvo 





o repair service. 

age help provide 




-5pm or by Appc 


Jewelry is 
personal. 
Find your 

desire at 
Alchemy. 


CORNER OF PINE & HOWARD STREETS 

www.alchemyjewelryarts.com 


Repair your car... 
Change a life! 


Good News Garage 

— — CorcAHonee 


JEWELRY 


ARTS 


GALLERY 


I Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


art 




Peter Heller Born in Germany in 1929, Peter Heller lived through a 
remarkable sequence of events that led him to paint and teach in the Northeast Kingdom 
of Vermont. At the age of 2, Heller and his family fled to Paris to escape the Nazis. Years 
later, they immigrated to the United States on the recommendation of a famous distant 
cousin: Albert Einstein. In New York City, he lived with another cousin, Richard Goetz, 
an artist and collector who spurred Heller's own interest in the arts. Heller met his 
future wife, Alexandra, a sculptor, while studying arts at Columbia University. The two 
moved to Vermont in the 1960s and Heller continued to create until his death in 2002. 
An exhibit of his paintings opens at Burlington’s BCA Center this week: "Inspired by 
nature, Peter's stunning and surreal forms and color convey unsettling transitions from 
order to chaos that leaves the viewer teetering between exhilaration and fear,” write the 
gallerists. November 21 to January 24, with a reception on Friday, November 21, 5:30- 
7:30 p.m. The pictured painting is untitled. 



ratland area 



DON ROSS PHOTOGRAPHS: 'Collaborators, 



PETER HUNTOON & MAREVA MILLARC: 'Oil 


champlain islands/northwest 


PAM VOSS & HARALD AKSDAL: Mixed-media works 



upper valley 

TIBRATIONSt: Fiber creations by more than a 

March 30. Info, 885-3061. The Great Hall In 
Springfield. 

JUDITH PETTINGELL AND DEBORAH FRANKEL 



College. Through November 19. Info. 295-3118. 



KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 
MUSEUM’: Artworks and artifacts In a variety of 






j ART SHOWS E 


MARCUS RATLIFF: ' Life drawings.' rarely seen 
designer. Through December 5. Info. 295-0808. 
MARY ANN & ANDY DAVIS: Artwork In pen and ink. 
Through December 8. Info. 763-7094. Royalton 
'ONLY OWLS’: Representations of the nocturnal 

Wisconsin. Through December 7. Info, 649-2200. 
RACHEL GROSS: New prints in a variety of 


TUNBRIDGE: THEN AND NOW: A collection of 

northeast kingdom 

CAROL MACDONALD: "String Theory,' prints that 
artist. Through November 22. Info. 748-0158. 

HARRIET WOOD: Gestural, abstract paintings by 


TOOTHBRUSH': From "twig to bristle," an exhibit 


manchester/bennington 

JOHN CASSIN: "Oil and Stone." paintings and 
Through November 22, Info, 875-6900. DaVallia at 


outside Vermont 

'EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION’: An exhibition of 

ART OF WEAPONS': Selections from the permanent 

and materials. Through December 21. WITNESS: 
ART AND CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE SIXTIES': More 


his 3D work from 1986-1992. Through May 11. Info. 
603-635-7423. Hood Museum, Dartmouth College, 


FROM VAN GOGH TO KANDINSKY: 
IMPRESSIONISM TO EXPRESSIONISM. 1900-1914': 


MARGARET LAMPE KANNENSTINE: Nocturnes: 


REMARKABLE CONTEMPORARY JEWELLERY': 

November 30. WARHOL MANIA': Fifty posters 

Q LE STUDIO GEORGEVILLE CHRISTMAS SALE 

than two dozen area artists. Reception: Saturday. 
November 22, 3-5 p.m. Through February 1. 

Info. 819-868-1967. Le Studio de Georgeville in 

LES COSGROVE: "Love Your Mother." artwork by the 
Info. 518-962-4449. Depot Theatre in Westport N.Y. 

PAN: A GRAPHIC ARTS TIME CAPSULE. EUROPE 

Through January 11. Info, 518-564-2474. Burke 
Gallery, Plattsburgh State Art Museum, N.Y. 

in Plattsburgh, N.Y. @ 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 






RED SQUARE NEEDS ART! 

Church Street currently 


com/submit/36142. Helen 
Day Art Center. Stowe. Info, 

‘PORTRAITURE: EXPRESSION 
AND GESTURE': Photography 


WINTER ART EXHIBIT: The 


Price work under $800: ONE 


to-five-sentence bio. Deadline: 
November 22. Burlington 





— HOLIDAY— 

greeting, cahdi 


j 1 inninm^ 

USE PROMO CODE CARDS20 
ORDER INSTORE OR ONLINE 

PhotoGarden 

1 0 Dorset St, South Burlington, VT 05403 I 802-863-1256 I thephotogorden.com 


COLORFUL 
TABLE LINENS 
BENNINGTON 
POTTERY 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 
GLASSWARE 
VT MADE, 

FAIR TRADE 

& RECYCLED 

OPTIONS 

CANDLES 

GREETING 

CARDS 

BAKEWARE 

HOLIDAY 

DECORATIONS 

FUN STUFF 

FURNITURE 

MUCH MORE 


thanksgiving 

classic bowls, classic simplicity, 
in nine singular glazes 



potters N8RTH 

free gift wrapping | we ship anywhere | gift certificates 
127 college street, burlington 
mon-sat 10-6; sun 11-5 | 802.863.2221 











NEW IN THEATERS 

THE HUNGER GAMES: MOCKINGJAY. PART 1: 

returns as director. (123 min. PG-13. Bijou. Capitol, 
Essex, Majestic, Palace. Paramount, Roxy, Stowe, 
Welden) 

NOW PLAYING 

ALEXANDER AND THE TERRIBLE. HORRIBLE, NO 
GOOD. VERY BAD DAY** Nothing seems to go 

this family comedy based on Judith Worst* 1972 

ANNABELLE 1/2* Remember the demonic dolly 

Effect 2). Ward Horton. Annabelie Wallis and Alfre 
Woodard star. (98 min. R: reviewed by R.K. 10/8) 
BIG HERO 6**** A young genius and his 

Studios. With the voices of Ryan Potter. Scott Adsit 
directed. (108 min. PG) 


reviewed by R.K. 11/12) 

DEAR WHITE PEOPLE ***1/2 Writer-director 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


DUMB AND DUMBER TO** Are not-so-sharp bud- 

daughter. With Rob Riggle. Laurie Holden and Bill 
Murray. (110 min, PG-13) 

FURY **** Brad Pitt plays a tank commander 

Pena. (134 min, R; reviewed by R.K. 10/22) 

GONE GIRL**** David Fincher (7he Social 

Harris also star. (149 min. R; reviewed by Mil. 10/81 
INTERSTELLAR***l/2 Earth's last hope is a newly 

min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 11/12) 

JOHN WICK***l/2 His name is short and 




director Dan Gilroy. With Rene Russo and Bill 
Paxton. (117 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 11/5) 
OUIJA** Ouija boards, right? They can totally kill 

Kagasoft Stiles White makes his directorial debut 




Dimitri Leonidas. (103 min, R; reviewed by M.H. 

ST. VINCENT ** Bill Murray plays a curmudgeonly 

With Naomi Watts and Jaeden Lieberher. (102 min. 
WHIPLASH***l/2 Miles Teller plays a Jazz-drum- 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 



FIND OUT HOW: 

1800 . 273.9536 
lidayHearingcontest gmaii. 


Studio Cacao shop local If' 
; Sports select team ma de VT chocolates 
arel up to 50% off 


/i 49 Church Street | Burlington | 802-658-2545 
Open 'til 10pm | www.BurlingtonTownCenter.cor 


WIN A FREE PAIR OF 

HEARING AIDS 


Adirondack 

Audiology 

irinj and Bala.nCt Centers 




BIG PICTURE THEATER 


Friday 21 — thursday 21 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 

Wednesday T9 — thursday 20 


Big Hero G 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3-D 

ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, =300. Essex, 879- 
wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 
Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

Gone Girl 


MAJESTIC 10 


Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3-D 
St Vincent 


MARQUIS THEATRE 

Main 5t.. Middlebuiy, 388-482! 


Wednesday T9 — Thursday 20 

Dear White People 


Friday 21 — thursday 27 


Gone Girl 

John Wick 


Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

II Barbiere di Siviglia 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


The Best of the Bolshoi 

'Queen ROCK Montreal T981 Concert 

St Vincent 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

Big Hero 6 3D 


Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


Whiplash 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 

Whiplash 




St Vincent 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 

St Vincent 


WELDEN THEATRE 


Big Hero 6 

friday 2T - thursday 27 


Friday 21 — thursday 27 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 

Gone Girl 


Wednesday T9 — thursday 20 

Big Hero 6 
Big Hero 6 3D 


IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



MOVIE CUPS 


NEW ON VIDEO 


directors. (112 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 6/18) 
AND SO IT GOES 1/2* Michael Douglas plays 

(94 min. PG-13; reviewed by R.K.7/30) 

FRANK MILLER’S SIN CITY: A DAME TO KILL 
FOR** And the Most Unwieldy Title of the Year 


(106 min. PG-13; reviewed by R.K. 8/27) 

INTO THE STORM*** One town experiences 

Destination 5). (89 min. PG-13; reviewed by R.K. 
THE WIND RISES**** Renowned Japanese 
Horikoshi. (126 min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H.3/19) 


# culture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: 

THE DOUBLE 

Simon James ( Jesse Eisenberg) is a loser. 

Total strangers order him to vacate his 
seat on the subway. His fellow employees 
at a drab government agency barely 
recognize him. Hannah (Mia Wasikowska), 
the depressed, ethereal girl he loves, 
doesn't know he's alive. He uses a telescope 
to observe her through her window and 
carefully retrieves the tom-up artwork she 
throws in the trash. 

Then James Simon (also Eisenberg) enters the picture. The new employee could be 





WHAT I’M WATCHING 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 
This week I'm watching: 

TOO MANY COOKS 

The latest — and possibly greatest— viral 
hit from the mad geniuses at Adult Swim, 

Too Many Cook s is a film of a TV show of 
a credits sequence, and then some. It’s 
dense, complicated, ultra-self-referential, 
and a hell of a witty ride. Amid all its 
madness, it even manages to tell a story. 



READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



50%OFF 

EVERYTHING 


in the SODA PLANT // 266 Pine St. Burlington // 802 825 8214 


Call for Proposals 


Two Funding Opportunities 




for VT Small Businesses 


at uvm.edu/EPSCoR 



ffiRACC 

epscor S asttssr" 


NEW THIS YEAR! Vermont EPSCoR Pilot Projects 

VT EPSCoR RII Track- 1 grant. Research on Adap- 
Basin (RACC). 8 P 




Vermont EPSCoR Small Business Innovation 
Research / Small Business Technology Transfer 
(SBIR/STTR) Phase (0) 




VT PT 


A certified Postural Restoration Center, 

dedicated to providing one-on-one care. 


Our therapists specialize in: 
pre/post-surgical rehabilitation aquatic therapy balance and gait training 
custom orthotics sports rehabilitation TMJ dysfunction 

Currently accepting new patients 

266 College St. Burlington 802-497-0736 www.vtphysicaitherapy.com 

localed inside IheYMCA 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! straight dope (p.28), 

CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIEEVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 




MICHAEL DEFORGE 






NEWS QUIRKS 


' ROLAND SWEET \ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Alan Knight, 47, denied robbing his 
neighbor in Swansea, Wales, and 
avoided prosecution by pretending to 
be “quadriplegic and in a comatose 
condition, bed-bound at home” after 
a neck injury, authorities said. They 
uncovered the ruse by tracking his 
supermarket loyalty card. Surveillance 
footage of Knight walking and driving 
confirmed their suspicion. 

(South Wales Evening Post) 

Daniel Rice, 21, wanted for theft in 
Iowa, was captured in rural Rock 
Island County, 111., after he called the 
sheriff's office there to report being 
pursued by as many as 30 coyotes. 
Deputies who found him recognized 
him as a wanted fugitive and returned 
him to Muscatine County authorities. 
(Moline’s WQAD-TV) 

Risky Art 

City officials removed a $559,000 
sculpture from outside a recreation 
center in Calgary, Alberta, after it 
caused the sun to singe an art lover's 
jacket. “It's a beautiful, shiny object, 
and that, I think, is part of the prob- 
lem,” Sarah Iley, the city’s art and cul- 
tural manager, said. The steel artwork, 
titled “Wishing Well," has hollow 
hemispheres for people to enter and 
send it text messages, which it trans- 
lates into a light and sound display. 

Iley said the mirrored concave interior 


directed an intense, narrow ray at the 
visitor’s jacket. The incident prompted 
officials to return the sculpture to the 
artist to fix it. (Calgary Herald) 


awarding two officers $310 for refus- 
ing a $3 bribe. “We encourage people 
to take photographs as evidence.” 
(Reuters) 


Firebuggery 

A British schoolgirl assigned to gain 
work experience at a hardware store 
set it on fire, causing $1.6 million worth 
of damage, but her attorney insisted his 
client hadn’t “intended to harm any- 
one” but “got a bit bored.” John Mo- 
hammed told Warwick Crown Court 
the girl “thought it would cause some 
disruption, sufficient for her to be able 
to go home.” (Britain’s Express) 

Sneaky Small 

Pennsylvania authorities charged Eric 
C. Opitz, 45, with fraudulently obtain- 
ing human growth hormones by claim- 
ing they were prescribed for treatment 
of pituitary dwarfism. Children with 
that condition typically don’t reach 5 
feet by the time they’re adults. Opitz is 
6 foot 3 and weighs 450 pounds. 
(nj.com) 

Space Invaders Beware 

The U.S. government changed its mind 
about dismantling old nuclear weapons 
scheduled for retirement next year, de- 
ciding they're an “irreplaceable nation- 
al asset” that should be saved to “use in 
planetary defense against earthbound 
asteroids,” according to the National 
Nuclear Security Administration. The 
plan is one of several ways the Obama 
administration has focused on asteroid 
defense. (The Seattle Times) 


Way to Go 

Soccer player Peter Biaksangzuala, 23, 
died after scoring a goal playing for 
India's Bethlehem Vengthlang team by 
celebrating with a backflip. He broke 
his spine and spent five days in inten- 
sive care before succumbing. (Britain's 
Independent) 

When a twin-engine plane taking off 
from an airport in Wichita, Kan., lost 
power, it 
crashed into a 
building that 
FlightSafety 
Interna- 

Investigators 
reported that 
three of the 
four people killed were inside a flight 
simulator, which duplicates flying 
situations without the risks of actual 
flying. (Wichita’s KSNW-TV) 

Traffic Court 

Thailand's ruling junta said it would 
pay traffic police officers to refuse 
bribes. “We want to change percep- 
tions and practices and to reward those 
who show they are clean,” Police Major 
General Adul Narongsak said after 


Playing Doctor 

Walter Fisher filed a $100,000 lawsuit 
against Ontario’s William Osier Health 
System, which oversees Brampton 
Civic Hospital, as well as Iris doctor 
and several people and companies 
connected with the television show 
“Saving Hope.” Fisher said a man and 
woman watching the doctor perform 
his rectal exam were wearing medical 
attire but, he later learned, were re- 
ally actors on the 
show. While lying 
on his back, “he 
could feel more 
than one set of 
hands on him,” 
Fishers’ lawyer 
said. (Toronto 
Sun) 

Negative Altitude 

Ivan Trifonov, 70, became the first 
person to fly a hot air balloon under- 
ground. The Austrian pilot descended 
to the bottom of Croatia’s 675-foot- 
deep Mamet Cave after maneuvering 
through the 200-by-230-foot entrance. 
“I don't believe this is going to be re- 
peated by anyone ever again,” Trifonov 
declared after his 25-minute flight. 
(Britain’s Guardian) 

HARRY BLISS 


A MAN ANC WOMAN WATCHING 
THE DOCTOR PERFORM A RECTAL EXAM 
WEREWEARINGMEDICALATTIRE 
BUTWERE REALLY ACTORS. 



"These hostas are out of control!" 



fun stuff 
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Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 
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ARIES (March 21-April 19): Someone on 
reddit.com posed the question. “What have 
you always been curious to try?* In reply, 
many people said they wanted to experi- 
ment with exotic varieties of sex and drugs 
they had never treated themselves to before. 
Other favorites: eating chocolate-covered 
bacon; piloting a plane; shoplifting; doing a 
standup comedy routine; hang gliding and 
deep-sea diving; exploring the darknet and 
the Deep Web; spontaneously taking a trip 
to a foreign country; and turning away from 


portant thing you can do in the coming weeks 
is to learn how to take care of yourself better. 
What? You say you're too busy for that? You 
have too many appointments and obliga- 
tions? I disagree. In my astrological opinion, 
there’s one task that must trump all o 


tact and diplomacy. Just make sure you 
reveal the fact that there is indeed a bee 
in your halo. I bet you will ultimately be 
pleased with the consequences you stir up 
through your acts of courageous honesty. 


connect with people, 
there's a lot you don't know about what you 
real ly need and the best ways to get what you 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 


w you SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 
yourself and ‘Whatever returns from oblivion returns to 
find a voice," writes Louise GlOck in her poem 
"The Wild Iris." I think that will be a key theme 
for you in the coming weeks. There's a part of 


Revenge, he was nominated for the Golden 
Raspberry Award for Worst Supporting Actor. 

He confessed that his work in that film was g> 
not his best, and yet he was happy with how 5 
much money he made doing it. “I have never a 
seen the film," he said, "but by all accounts it < 
was terrible. However. I have seen the house 5 
that it built and it is terrific." In accordance 8 
with the astrological omens, Pisces, you have 2 

permission to engage in a comparable trade- 
off during the coming months. 


0 HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


Italian Mine bar 

extensive Mines by the glass • small plates • craft cocktails & beer 


S°tto 


November Specials*! 


MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


150 St. Paul Street • Burlington • Monday to Saturday 5pm to close 


20 % off 20 % off 

off All Massages off any Permanent 

& Body treatments Make-up 

!R SERVICES AVAILABLE: 



SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


ACTIVE, OUTDOORS. CREATIVE 


W51VEM tok^WSMEN W5BIN MEN 


LOOKING FOR A NEW YOU 

term. whitesatin2014. 36 


LEARNING. LAUGHING. LOVING LIFE 




REDHEAD LOOKING FOR LOVE! 

YOU AINT SEEN NOTHIN' YET 

I hate this part. I’m 30, My favorite 

PASSIONATE, CREATIVE. HONEST 

I'LL BE YOUR FANTASY 

CAH lmtheAlpha802. 22 Cl 
MUST LOVE SNAILS 


SEXY. SILLY. FUN AND ADVENTUROUS 

ADVENTUROUS. FRIENDLY. 
INTELLIGENT 

sit and watch movies. What would you 

VERMONT GIRL, BORN AND RAISED 

best of every day ©. VTGRL88. 25 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


SPECIALLOVEAMINOl 










WANTED: BED BUDDY 

DIFFERENT DRUMMER. HOPELESS 
ROMANTIC 

traditional with a hippie flair. © I think 

BROOKLYN EXPAT IN WONDERLAND 




>5. Cl 


i. to start, jackiel. 59.0 


ONE OF A KIND 


ISNT THIS FUN? 

live life to the fullest. JCI227. 49. 0 
GREAT SENSE OF HUMOR 

CREATE WHAT YOU WANT! 




men . Women 

OPEN. ADVENTUROUS. PASSIONATE 


I NEED A NEW GIRL 

EYES WIDE OPEN 


STELLAR FELLER SEARCHES FOR BELLA 

her to like me. Superfly76. 38, 0 


APPRECIATING EVERY DAY 

ROMANTIC. FUN. PASSIONATE 


LOOKING TO LOVE 


LOOKING TO MEET GREAT PEOPLE 




adventures. NewMosaic!987. 27. Q 
HAPPY AS MY PUPPY 

HONEST. QUIET, AMBITIOUS, 
ADVENTUROUS 

always be like that. Kuz. 28. 0 
EASYGOING AND EASILY AMUSED 

lifestyle. 802wanderer, 28, Ul 
ACTIVE SKIER. CAR GUY 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 





SHARED SMILES BY EXIT1S 

Colchester. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912572 
ENDYNE BEAUTY 

Endyne. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912571 


BESTTW09785 

online. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912570 


DRINK GODDESS 


When: Monday, October 27. 2014. Where: 
Drink. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912569 

SANDWICH AT MISERY LOVES BAKESHOP 


MLC Bakeshop. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912568 
MY KRYPTONITE 

Park. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912567 


CUTIE IN BAILEY/HOWE 

Howe Library. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912566 
OVERALLS AND TOURING FRAME 

Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912565 


MUPPET IN HUBBARD 

Hubbard. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912564 
PERHAPS ITS PANSEXUAL 


isPb 

If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 1 


AMERICAN EAGLE 

me buy what 1 needed (those jeans!). Chatted 

Eagle. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912562 

MONTPELIER COOP 

BLONDE SITTING AT CHILI'S BAR 

Coop. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912552 

Chilis. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912561 

LETS PAINT THE TOWN RED 

We locked eyes'and 1 think there's something 

gone out. You: Woman. Me: Woman. £912551 

Friday. October 31. 2014. Where: El Gato, 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912560 

PURPLE PONYTAIL AT THE GRYPHON 

DMV CHEVY LOVE 

Gryphon. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912550 

life. © When: Wednesday, November 5. 2014- 
Where: DMV. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912559 

GONE BUT STILL IN BURLINGTON 

you. Your sassy attitude and the way you whip 

town. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912549 

Shop. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912558 

RUGGEDLY HANDSOME AIR BALLOON PILOT 

^l^dmT’tjudg'ea^ahidrckLR ap^are brlelTy^n time 

When: Friday. October 31, 2014. Where: near 
Bolvangar. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912548 

Townline. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912557 

'GOOD GUY' DOLL AT METRONOME 

around. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912556 

Chucky (the only one that 1 know of). 1 was 

Metronome. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912547 

WARM SMILE 

in Fairfax. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912555 

CRUSH ON HANNAFORD DELI GIRL 

LI’L BLACK DRESS MILANO COOKIES 

Junction. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912546 

Kerry's Kwlk Stop. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912554 

MSINDEPENDENT 

November 2, 2014. Where: Seven Days 


TO MY BEST FRIEND 

everywhere. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912544 
STEALING COP CARS AND HEARTS 

Friday. October 31. 2014. Where: outside 
Rasputin's. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912543 


Street You: Man. Me: Woman. £912542 
BEARDED BIKER ON HALLOWEEN 

please! When: Friday. October 31. 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912541 

WILLISTON RD. LA QUINTA 

Monday, October 31. 2011. Where: Williston Rd. 
La Quinta. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912540 

HEALTHY LIVING 

Saturday. October 26, 2013. Where: Healthy 
Living. You: Woman. Me: Man. £912538 


KEYS TO MY HEART 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912537 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 





Good Things Come in Well Heeled Packages 

20% off gifts bought between now and December 24!* 

All discounted sales are final. Pay full price and you can exchange through January 15th. 


Black Spend S100 get a 
c . , S20 Gift Certificate 

Fmk y Nov. 28-30 



EVERYDAY 3-4PM FREE SLICE with $5 purchase 

MON. 

TUE. 

WED. 

THURS. 

FREE KIDS 

FREE KIDS 

$1.00 

$5.50 OR 

PIZZA 

PASTA 

OFF 

$6.50 

1 TOPPING 

with purchase 

ALL 

2 slices & a 

with purchase 

oqnivalont 

DRAFT 

$5.50 OR 

equivalent 

pJL^h^ery 

, BEERS 

2 slices a PBR or 
a domestic bottle 

with 1 topping for 

$10 spent) 


tor$b.5U 

every St 0 spent) 







PIZZERIA S IflCHGE 


I899 MOUNT AIN 
PIECA550.COM 



T 05672/802-253-4434 ■ 

.kidskiandrain.com „ 






THANKSGIVING 

IS OUR FAVORITE HOLIDAY! 


It's all about food, family and feeling grateful for all we 
have! For over 25 years, we've had the good fortune to 
work with local farmers and bring their incredible bounty 
to market. We’re also grateful for the loyalty our 
community has shown us... creating a community market 
was what we wanted to do right from the start! 

LOCAL TURKEY I BAKESHOP PIES 

Order a local turkey now through H Order one of our amazing pies now 
Nov 21st at the special pre-order H through November 23rd! Order 
price $3-19 (Misty Knoll, Adams H online at healthylivingmarket.com, 
Turkey Farm and Stonewood J call (802) 863-2569 or chat with one 

farm turkeys.) I G f our helpful Guest Service folks 

In-store price after 11/2I: $ 4 - 49 /lb. I the next time y ou ' re in the store - 



222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802.863.2569 • WWW.HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 



WINE PAIRING ADVICE 

Stop by the wine aisle for expert 
pairing advice and check out our 
amazing 50% off 3-day wine sale! 

50% OFF Tabarrini Sagrantino di 
Montefalco! Sale price $24.99 /750ml 

Sale price good 11/21 -11/23. 






